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Ibr  Quick  WorK,/(c 


hayToolS 


What's  One-Third  of 
Your  Time  in  the  Hay 
Field  Worth  to  You? 

Louden  Hay  Tools  will  save  it.  Will  enable  you  to  move  bigger  loads 
easier  and  faster  than  in  any  other  way — avoid  the  danger  of  delay 
which  often  lets  the  rain  catch  your  hay  clown,  spoiling  it  for  use  or  sale. 

Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork 

Set  the  Louden  Balance  Grapple  Fork  across  a 
load  and  it  will  take  the  entire  width  of  an  8-foot 
rack  at  a  single  lift.  Half  a  ton  at  a  time  will  not 
strain  it.  You  can  put  away  the  biggest  load  in  five 
minutes.  Moves  straw,  alfalfa,  or  clover  as  clean 
as  timothy — grips  it  tight;  no  scattering  or  drib 
bling.  What  other  hay  fork  will  do  this?  Built  oi 
the  finest  steel,  especially  made  for  us.  Light, 
strong,  perfectly  balanced,  never  fails. 

Louden  Hay  Sling  is  the  tool  you  want 

for  heavy  work  in  short  forage.  Its  factory  test 
is  3,000  pounds.  Will  handle  anything  in  the 
way  of  roughage  without  waste.  Nothing  to 
beat  it  as  a  time  and  labor  saver.  _  , 

LOUden  POWer  HOlSt  Works  with  all  the  Louden  Hay 
Tools.  One  man  operates  it  from  the  load — takes  the  place  of 
horse  or  team  on  the  draft  rope ;  saves  you  $5  a  day  when  used 
with  a  Louden  Carrier  Fork,  or  Sling.  It's  simple,  smooth-running, 
powerful.  Operates  with  steam,  gasoline  engine  or  electric 
motor.  Will  MAKE  GOOD  wherever  hoisting  power  is  needed. 

7  .Anil am  Uov  TVktfVIc  are  dependable  all  times.  They 
ijUUUCn  nay  1UU1&  costlittle;  save  time;  save  labor 
and  they  often  save  the  crop.  "Write  for  our  big,  new,  illustra- 
ted catalog  on  LoudenHay  Unloading  Tools.  Sent  free  on  request. 

The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carriers  Feed  Trucks  GarageDoorHangers    Cow  Pens 


Louden  Senior  Hay  Carrier 

meets  the  needs  of  the  hay  grower  for  ordinary 
and  for  extra  heavy  work.  Has  a  guaranteed 
c  >ntinuous  working  capacity  of  1500  pounds. 
L  uden  Swivel  Frame  prevents  rope  troubles; 
roller-bearing  rope  wheels  make  it  easy  to  oper- 
ate. Can  be  used  for  either  end  or  center  drive. 
You  can  pick  up  a  load  off  the  wagon  from  any 
angle -  it  never  fails  to  register.  Draws  its  load 
right  up  against  the  track,  drags  it  over  beams 
and  puts  h  right  where  you  want  it  every  time. 
You  can  sore  tons  more  hay  in  the  same  space 
and  in  record  time. 


Feed  Carriers  Cow  Stalls 

Milk  CanCarriers  Water  Troughs 

Harness  Carriers  Water  Basins 

Weather  Vanes  Mangers 

BarnDoor Hangers  Horse  Stalls 
Hay  Carriers 

The  Louden  Machinery  Co. 


Manger  Divisions 
Hay  Barn  Equipment 
Feed  Racks 
Power  Hoists 
Feed  Boxes 


Calf  Pens 
Bull  Pens 
Hog  Pens 
Sheep  Pens 
Cupolas 
Ventilators 


5204  Broadway 


(Established  1867) 


Fairfield,  Iowa 
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Future  Satisfaction 


There  will  be  a  certain  feeling  of 
pride  in  future  years,  to  know  that  you 
purchased  your  insurance  with  a  com- 
pany of  proven  integrity,  and  demon- 
strated worth  to  policyholders. 

The  Equitable  Life  of  Iowa  is  a 
company  with  a  clean  record  of  ser- 
vice, and  has  reached  a  Hundred  Mil- 
lion of  insurance  in  force. 

Insurance  is  our  profession,  and 
every  advantage  of  our  experience  is 
at  your  disposar  in  selecting  a  policy 
to  meet  YOUR  needs  in  future  years. 

RAYMOND  C.  GAUCH 

Student  Representative 

The 

Equitable  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  Iowa 

JOHN  F.  STONE 

General  Agent 

501-502  MARZETTI  BUILDING 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


□  □ 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Don't  Buy  Any  Fertilizer 

Until  you  have  received  our  prices  on  materials  for  HOME  MIXING. 

This  season  of  " Highest  Prices  for  Farm  Products"  demands  a 
judicious  and  liberal  use  of  fertilizer. 

Don't  Neglect  Your  Land 

Prospects  are  too  good.  You  can't  afford  it. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA,  ACID  PHOSPHATE,  TANKAGE,  BONE, 
etc.,  in  proper  proportions  and  mixtures,  will  greatly  increase  your 
crop  yield. 

We  can  ship  these  materials  in  small  or  car  lots  to  you. 
Write  for  prices,  literature  or  any  information. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

411  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
JESSE  E.  WHONSETLER, 
Citizen  11216.  Student  Representative.  87  Twelfth  Ave. 


T""l""  ■  ■  ■■■■■  ■  in  mil  i  ■■■  ■■■  nil  i  ■■■■■  iiiiii  ■  ■  ■■■  ■■■■■■  mi  11  iiiiiiinii  ■■  mm  in  iiiiiiiiiiiniii[i| 

WHAT  ARE  YOUR 

|  Lime  or  Limestone  Requirements  I 

FOR  THIS  SEASON  ? 

=  There  are  many,  acres  of  Sour  Soil  throughout  this  State.    We  only  \ 

§     advocate  the  use  of  Lime —  = 

[  WHERE  NEEDED.  j 

|  WHERE  IT  WILL  BE  BENEFICIAL,  \ 

|  WHERE  IT  WILL  PROVE  PROFITABLE  TO  THE  FARMER.  I 

=  We  supply  your  wants  in  large  or  small  amounts.  \ 

I  Consult  us  in  regard  to  your  Lime  or  Limestone  Problems.  \ 

[  The  Agricultural  Lime  &  Limestone  Ass'n  J 

j     406  Hartman  Bldg.  COLJMBUS,  OHIO.  | 

[■Jim  I  mm  ■■  inn  inn:  i  i  mini  nun  nun  a  Mill  Illiiliiiiiiimnp| 
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"The  investments  of  the  farmer 
which  pay  the  largest  interest  are 
the  investments  in  fertilizers,  in 
good  livestock,  in  good  machin- 
ery and  other  forms  of  equip- 
ment. 

"One  of  the  most  important  steps 
which  must  be  taken  by  the  aver- 
age farmer  of  the  Middle  West  is 
the  purchase  and  application  of 
fertilizers  to  be  used  along  with 
a  rational  rotation.  The  intelli- 
gent use  of  fertilizers  will  in- 
crease farm  profits  and  benefit 
directly  the  individual  farmer .  .  . 
— Dean  F.  B.  Mumford,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  in  The  Septem- 
ber Banker- Farmer. 

Our  fiee  bulletins  point  the  way  to 
better  and  more  profitable  crops. 

Soil  Improvement  Committee 

of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association 

o  1 1  Postal  Telegraph  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


FOR  LAND'S  SAKE 


I 


Marbelime 


Agricultural  Limestone 

QUICK  RESULTS— LASTS  LONGER 

Does  Lime  increase  the  yield  of 
crops  ? 

If  I  use  Lime,  how  can  I  save  the 
cost  of  buying  potash  and  phosphorus 
at  the  present  exorbitant  prices? 

How  may  I  know  whether  or  not 
my  soil  needs  Lime? 

What  kind  of  Lime  should  I  use? 
«  All  this  and  more  valuable  informa- 
tion contained  in  our  book  on  the 
use  of  Lime. 

Write  for  it  to-day.    It  is  free. 

Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co. 

916  Hartman  Bldg., 
COLUMBUS,   -  -  -  OHIO. 


JOHN  pEERE 

PlowsJfor 


High  and  Level  Lift 

Practical  and  the  right 
size  for  the  average  farm. 
Work  with  any  standard, 
light  tractor.  Controlled 
by  the  man  on  the  tractor. 

Pull  the  rope  and  all  bot- 
toms raise  high  and  level. 
Another  pull  lets  them 
down.  Plows  raised  or  low- 
ered in  14  inches  ground 
travel.  Makes  square 
headlands.  All  bottoms 
raise  high,  plows  do  not 
clog  or  gather  trash  on  the 
turn. 

Extra  beam  and  bottom, 
readily  attached,  increases 
a  regular  two  bottom  plow 
to  three  bottoms  or  a  regu- 
lar three  bottom  plow  to 
four.  Size  of  the  plow  can 
be  increased  or  decreased 
to  meet  conditions. 

Famous  John  Deere  Bot- 
toms with  Quick  Detach- 
able Shares  that  are  taken 
off  and  put  on  in  one-fifth 
time   ordinarily  required. 

John  Dsere  Plows  make  any  good  tractor  almost 
indispensable.  Permit  us  to  tell  you  about  John 
Deere  Plows  for  light  tractors — the  plows  with 
Quick  Detachable  Shares  and  the  high  and  level 
lift.    Write  for  cur  package  TP-  14  1 

John  Deere,  Moline,  111. 

Deere  Dealers  Everywhere 
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=  "The  Name  Tells  the  Story"  § 

|  SUPERIOR  ALFALFA  CULTIVATOR  | 


=  Especially  desis-ned  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  Alfalfa,  but  is  also  an  excellent  imple- 

=  ment  for  preparing  any  seed  bed. 

:  Operator  sits  well  behind  the  work  and  can  see  what  is  being  done.    Levers  within  easy 

=  reach.    More  or  less  pressure  can  be  instantly  applied  to  suit  ground  conditions.  Also, 

:  should  Cultivator  "load  up"  with  trash  or  the  hay  left  from  cutting,  operator  can  imme- 

:  diately  free  the  machine. 

:  Th  important  things  in  cultivating  Alfalfa  are:    Thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  with- 

:  out  injury  to  crowns  and  roots,  and  the  eradication  of  weeds. 

E  The  Superior  is  so  constructed  that  the  teeth  move  from  side  to  side  and  work  around 

E  the  roots  and  crowns. 

=  When  you  injure  an  Alfalfa  root  or  crown,  decay  sets  in,  the  plant  becomes  sickly  and 

E  finally  dies. 

I  THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


What  about  that  Silo  you're  going  to  build?  Have 
you  investigated  the  merits  of  The  Farmers  Silo,  the 
choice  of  all  well-informed  men. 

Agricultural  Limestone  will 

sweeten  your  soil,  and  give  you 
better  results  from  the  use  of 
fertilizers  as  well.  We  will 
supply  you  with  the  best  of 
both. 

Legugerm,  The  Live  Bacte- 
ria, for  innoculating  Alfalfa 
and  other  Legumes.  (Direct 
from  our  Laboratory.) 
Let  us  ship  you  a  trial  order  of  Farmers  Digester 
Tankage;  after  that  you  will  feed  no  other. 

Get  our  1916  Catalogue  and  Prices. 
THE  FARMERS  FERTILIZER  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Please  mention   THE  AGRICULTURAL   STUDENT   when   writinsr  advertiser*. 
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Start  Tractor  Farming 

Bigger  Crops — Less  Expense — Easier  Work 

A TRACTOR  gives  you  the  power  you  need  to  practice  best 
farming:  methods,  plow  deep  and  do  all  your  work  in  the  rigrht  way  at  just 
the  rigrht  time,  which  means  bigger  crops.  Gives  you  power  that  doesn't 
need  to  stop  for  rest — power  that  hot  weather  and  hard  ground  can't  stop— power 
in  a  concentrated  form  that  one  man  can  handle.  You  can't  turn  a  switch  and 
stop  a  horse  eating.  But  a  tractor  stops  eating  when  it  stops  work,  and  when 
it  is  working"  it  costs  you  less  than  to  feed  enough  horses  to  do  the  same  work. 

There's  a  Size  Avery  Tractor  to  Fit  Your  Size  Farm 


Avery  Tractors  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  any 
size  farm.  They  have  sliding  frames,  double 
drives ,  two-speed  gears , low  speed  heavy  duty 
tractor  motors,  extra  large  crankshafts,  re- 
newableinnercylinderwalls.nopumps  or  fan. 

Prices:  They  are  sold  at  low  prices  as  fol- 
lows: 3-Plow  Tractor,  $760  cash;  4-Plow  Trac- 
tor, $1120  cash;  5-Plow,  .$1680;  6-Plow,  $2145; 
8-10-Plow,  $2475.  Avery  "Self -Li ft"  Plows 
and"Yellow-Pellow"Threshers  are  also  built 
in  sizes  to  fit  any  of  above  size  tractors.  We 


also  build  a  special  smaller  size  tractor  for 
$295  cash.  All  built  and  backed  by  an  estab- 
lished company  owning  a  large  factory  and 
many  branch  houses  which  insure  perma- 
nent and  prompt  repair  and  expert  service. 

Write  Now  for  New,  Free,  1916  Avery 

Tractor,  Plow  and  Thresher  Catalog 

and  learn  all  the  facts  about  Tractor  Farm- 
ing, Threshing,  Road  Building,  etc.,  with  an 
Avery  Outfit. 


Avery  Company,  4851  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III 

.  Ask  for  Address  of  Nearest  Branch  or  Jobber 


— -pfl    HP  J|k 

"One  Man  Outfits  6  Size&Fit  Any  Size  Farm  ! 

^/////////^^ 


Renew  your  subscription  at  once  and  avoid 
missing  the  Horticultural  issue  of  March. 


Special  Cash  Price,  postpaid,  $2 

Every  horse  owner  should  have  one  of  our  No.  914  Drenching 
Bits.  No  cutting  of  cheek  and  tongue;  no  waste  of  medicine; 
animal  will  not  fight  it.  Can  be  used  equally  as  well  cn  cattle. 
Will  last  a  lifetime;  practically  indestructible.  From  the  stand- 
point of  convenience  and  economy  it  is  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  price  asked. 

Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Veterinary  Instruments 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

708  S.  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
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Rin^-Necked 

Pheasant. 
First  imported 
from  CKma  in 
1881  .Now  bein^ 
bredrnfairly 
lai^eTYumbers 


All  the  Wild  Game 
You  Want 

FOR  many  years  we  in  America  have  spent  much 
timebemoaningthedisappearanceof  our  feathered 
game.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  little  game  to 
shoot  and  little  to  eat  is  due  solely  to  our  own  lack 
of  initiative.  We  should  have  an  abundance  of 
game  in  the  fields  and  on  the  market.  We  may  ob- 
tain such  an  abundance  by  creating  a  supply  equal  to 
to  the  demand.  This  can  be  done  by  increasing 
nature's  output  through  game  farming.  And  more- 
over, the  demand  of  the  sportsman  may  be  much 
greater  than  at  present,  and  still  be  easily  met. 

We  have  the  land  available  to  make  America  the  greatest 
game  producing  country  in  the  world.  Utilize  it,  and  every- 
one will  have  more  opportunities  to  indulge  in  field  sports. 
There  will  be  more  shooting  for  all  of  us,  whether  or  not  we 
have  access  to  a  preserve,  because  game  that  is  raised  for 
sporting  purposes  can  not  be  confined  in  any  restricted  area. 
Wherever  game  is  intensively  cultivated,  we  find  improved 
shooting  in  all  the  surrounding  territory. 

To  anyone  who  has  a  small  amount  of  land,  game  farming 
will  prove  profitable.  The  demands  for  eggs  and  for  breeding 
stock,  is  much  greater  than  the  supply,  and  will  be  for  years 
to  come.  Pheasant  eggs  sell  today  at  from  $20  to  $25  a 
hundred.    Live  birds  bring  from  $5  to  $7  a  pair. 

To  those  who  own  large  acreage,  game  farming  either 
provides  sport,  or  profit  from  those  who  will  pay  for  sport. 

To  the  city  man,  it  opens  the  possibility  of  enjoying  good 
hunting  near  home. 

To  everyone  who  shoots,  it  brings  increased  pleasure  afield. 
Game  farming  means  an  addition  to  our  food  supply  that 
will  be  welcome  to  all. 

But  this  subject  is  too  big  to  be  properly  treated  in  this 
space.  If  you  are  interested  in  it,  either  as  a  sportsman,  as  a 
prospective  breeder,  or  simply  because  you  believe  in  the 
movement  as  constructive  and  progressive,  write  fot  the  book, 
"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasuie,"  which  will  be  sent 
to  you  without  cost.  It  tells  of  the  subject  in  a  most  interesting  and 
informative  manner.  It  is  well  worth  reading.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  a  cop"  will  be  mailed  vou  at  once. 

Game  Breeding  Department.  Room  35. 

HERCULES  POWDEHCOk 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Manufacturers  of  Explosives;  Infallible  and  "E.  C."  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powders;  L.  &  R.  Orange  Extra  Black  Sporting 
Powder;  Dynamite  for  Farming. 


Game  Breeding  Department,  Room  35 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Gentlemen:  —  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasur--.  I  a:n  i..terosted  in  gauie  breeding  from  the 
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Copy  of  a  Pa^e  from  Father's  Letter 


no  rain  in  October  and  the  voheat  is  small  and  does  not  look  like  it  voould  stand 
the  vointer  nvell. 

We  finished  husking  yesterday.  From  the  acre  vohere  nve  tried  your  theory  about 
bone-meal  and  clover  making  the  Potash  available,  voe  harvested  50  bushels  of 
rather  chaffy  com,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  field,  vuhere  vue  used  bone,  clover  and 
50  lbs.  Muriate  of  Potash  per  acre,  voe  husked  out  70  bushels  per  acre  of  tip-top 
corn  that  is  nearly  all  fit  to  sell  on  the  ear  for  seed  corn. 

1  figure  that  a  ton  of  Muriate  of  Potash  on  40  acres  of  corn  voill  pay  for  a 
yearns  post  graduate  study  for  you  and  leave  you  a  little  spare  change  to  chip  in 
for  athletics. 

Mother  and  the  girls  are  going  to  make  a  fenv  days''  visit  to  Aunt  Sarah's 

"Plant  Food"  is  the  title  of  a  carefully  compiled,  comprehensive  and 
scientifically  accurate  compendium  of  crop  feeding,  fertilizer  mixing  and 
conservation  of  soil  fertility.     Sent  without  charge  upon  application. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,  42  Broadway,  New  York 
Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  III.  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg„  Savannah,  6a,  Whitney  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Empire  Bldg,,  Atlanta,  6a. 


|  BURPEE'S  SEEDS  GROW 

For  forty  years  we  have  rendered  faithful  service.  For  forty  years  we  have 
J  tried  to  make  each  year's  service  more  nearly  ideal.  This  untiring  effort  has  built 
j  for  us  not  only  the  World's  Largest  Mail  Order  Seed  Business,  but  also  a  world-wide 
|      reputation  for  efficient  service  and  undisputed  leadership. 

Much  more  opportune  than  anything  we  ourselves  may  say  about  Burpee's 
J  Quality  Seeds,  are  the  many  remarkable  things  our  thousands  of  customers  and  friends 
|  have  said,  and  continue  to  say,  about  them.  These  customers  return  to  us  year  after 
J  year,  not  because  seeds  cannot  be  found  elsewhere,  but  because  of  our  superior 
!      quality  and  service. 

Anyone  who  is  not  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  products  raised 
can  have  his  money  back  any  time  within  the  year,  for  such  is  the 
guarantee  that  protects  all  who  plant  seeds  bought  from  Burpee  of 
Philadelphia. 

Fortieth  Anniversary  Edition  of  Burpee's  Annual 

j  "The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalog"  for  1916,  is  unlike  any  other  catalog.  The 
|  front  cover,  illustrates  in  nine  colors  the  greatest  novelty  in  Sweet  Peas,  the  unique 
j  "Fiery  Cross."  The  back  cover  shows  the  two  famous  Burpee  Bantams,  Golden 
J      Bantam  Corn  and  Blue  Bantam  Peas.    The  colored  plates,  six  other  Burpee  Special- 

Ities  in  Vegetables,  and  the  Finest  New  Burpee  Spencer  Sweet  Peas;  also  the  New 
Gladioli,  Fordhook  Hybrid.    This  Silent  Salesman  is  mailed  free.    A  post  card  will 
bring  it.    Write  today. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Growers,  « 
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every 

stockman 

Wants  his  stock  handled  and  sold  to  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  To  insure  this  he  should  con- 
sign to  the  firm  which  can  give  his  consign- 
ment the  benefit  of  the  greatest  demand — the 
most  buyers  and  broadest  competition.  With 
houses  at  eleven  markets  and  special  salesmen 
in  every  department,  CLAY,  ROBINSON 
&  CO.  are  particularly  well  equipped  for 
handling  to  best  possible  advantage  both  large 
and  small  consignments. 

Our  weekly  Live  Stock  Report,  invaluable  to 
feeders  and  shippers,  sent  free  upon  request. 
If  you  care  to  state  what  you  are  feeding  for 
market,  special  information  and  advice  will  be 
given  by  letter.    Address  our  nearest  office. 

CONSIGN  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  TO 

CLAY,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Chicago,  E.  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  S.  St.  Joseph, 
E.  St.  Louis,  S.  Omaha,  S.  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City, 
Denver,  Ft.  Worth,  El  Paso 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  OHIO 

Latest  Form  of  Agricultural  Extension  Shows  How  the  Labor  Income  in 
Local  Communities  Can  Be  Increased  by  Studying  the  Relation  of  Crop 
Acres,  Quality  in  Livestock,  and  Crops  Yields  of  Profits. 

G.  N.  DAGGAR,  Farm  Management  Demonstrator,  Ohio  State  University 


AGRICULTURAL  extension  service 
in  farm  management  began  in  Ohio 
in  June,  1915,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  demonstrations  have  been  con- 
ducted in  five  counties.  The  work  is 
demonstrational,  that  is,  local  facts  are 
produced  to  show  what  factors  make 
for  success  on  the  farm.  Thorough  in- 
vestigations by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  determined  the 
various  factors  influencing  profits  in 
farming.  These  factors  vary' in  differ- 
ent localities  under  different  conditions. 
The  purpose  of  the  farm  management^ 
demonstration  is  to  set  forth  these  prin- 
ciples as  they  apply  in  a  particular  lo- 
cality. The  aim  is  not  to  prove  any 
theories,  but  solely  to  demonstrate  what 
investigations  have  established. 

As  to  method  of  procedure,  the  work 
is  conducted  under  the  leadership  of 
some  competent  local  leader,  usually  a 
county  agent,  but  not  necessarily.  The 
local  leader  and  farm  management  dem- 
onstrator chooses  an  area  which  repre- 
sents uniform  soil  type  and  general 
farming  conditions.  Also,  it  should  be 
an  area  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  county 
as  near  as  possible.  This  area  comprises 
about  one  hundred  farms.  The  local 
leader  prepares  the  way  for  taking  up 
the  survey,  since  the  launching  of  the 
demonstration  determines  largely  the 
success  of  the  work.  This  consists  in 
publishing  articles  explaining  the  idea 


involved  in  a  farm  management  demon- 
stration. Then  individual  letters  are 
sent  to  the  farmers  in  the  selected  area, 
informing  them  that  they  are  going  to 
be  visited  and  that  they  will  be  asked 
for  the  facts  covering  a  year's  business 
on  the  farm.  It  is  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  such  information  is  confi- 
dential and  pertains  to  no  phase  of 
public  demonstration. 

The  local  leader  visits  each  farmer 
personally  and  secures  his  record.  The 
farms  are  not  selected,  but  every  farmer 
is  visited  and  a  record  secured,  provid- 
ing he  is  interested  and  has  been  on 
the  farm  for  a  year.  This  record  con- 
sists of  an  inventory  of  all  livestock  for 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
besides  an  account  of  all  receipts  and 
expenses.  The  valuation  of  machinery 
and  buildings  is  made,  in  order  that  a 
depreciation  and  interest  charge  may 
be  made  on  them. 

These  facts  make  it  possible  to  calcu- 
late the  labor  income  of  the  farm.  The 
labor  income  is  what  the  operator  has 
as  a  reward  for  his  labor  and  mana- 
gerial ability,  after  deducting  all  ex- 
penses, depreciation  and  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
all  that  the  farmer  has ;  his  living  from 
the  farm,  including  food,  fuel  and  shel- 
ter, amounts  to  about  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  member  of  the  family. 
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HOW  LABOR  INCOME  IS  FIGURED. 

Capital  invested   $8360  00 

Eeceipts — 

Crops  $313  00 

Livestock   673  00 

Miscellaneous    175  00   

Total   $1161  00 

Expenses — 

Current  $450  00 

Depreciation    81  00   

Total   $531  00 

Farm  income   $630  00 

Interest  at  5%    418  00 

Labor  income   $212  00 

This  table  is  based  on  an  average  of 
67  farms  in  a  comity  where  a  demon- 
stration was  conducted.  Two  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars  seems  to  be  a  small 
return  for  labor,  but  taking  $100  as  the 
contribution  to  the  living  of  each  adult 
on  the  farm  in  this  area,  we  have,  be- 
sides the  labor  income,  $370 ;  $212  plus 
$370  plus  $418  interest,  makes  $1000. 
This  explanation  is  made  in  order  that 
one  will  not  err  in  comparing  a  labor 
income  with  the  salary  of  a  man  in  the 
city. 

Labor  incomes  vary  among  a  group 
of  farms.  In  the  areas  where  demon- 
strations have  been  conducted,  the 
range  between  the  lowest  and  highest 
labor  income  has  varied  from  $1500  to 
$5000.  This  indicates  that  there  are 
some  systems  of  farm  management 
which  pay,  while  others  do  not.  After 
the  labor  income  is  figured,  various  fac- 
tors which  appear  to  be  important  in 
the  farm  organization  are  calculated, 
such  as  crop  acres,  yield  of  crops  and 
quality  of  livestock.  These  factors  are 
correlated  to  show  their  relation  to 
labor  income.  The  average  of  the  whole 
group,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  more 
successful  farms,  is  made,  and  each 
man  is  returned  a  report  of  this  with 
the  results  on  his  own  farm.  The  im- 
portant factors  showing  their  bearing 
on  profits  are  arranged  on  charts  and 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  farmers 
in  the  area  where  the  records  were 
taken.    By  means  of  this  general  dis- 


cussion and  with  his  own  personal  rec- 
ord, each  man  can  compare  his  farm, 
item  by  item,  and  thus  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  his  strong  and  weak 
points.  Usually  this  report  is  returned 
in  person  by  the  local  leader,  who  talks 
over  the  problems  of  the  individual  and 
the  possibilities  of  change  which  the 
comparison  indicates  to  be  feasible. 
Often  the  farm  organization  is  weak 
in  certain  points  and  strong  in  others. 
The  idea  here  is  to  enable  the  operator 
to  get  a  clearer  vision  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  well  organized  and  symmetrical- 
ly developed  farm  organization. 
f  The  constructive  features  of  the  dem- 
onstration consist  not  only  in  showing 
the  problems,  but  also  in  giving  the 
local  leader  a  practical  basis  for  making 
helpful  suggestions.  If  any  manifest 
an  interest  in  keeping  simple  accounts, 
assistance  is  given  in  this  respect.  Then 
the  local  leader  carries  the  benefits  of 
the  demonstration  to  the  rest  of  the 
county.  The  ultimate  goal,  of  course, 
is  to  work  out  a  method  of  making  an 
adequate  analysis  of  the  farm  business. 

Some  tables  are  given  here  which 
show  the  importance  of  certain  factors 
in  farm  organization.  The  following 
are  the  results  from  a  study  of  104 
farms  in  a  county  in  eastern  Ohio.  The 
size  and  quality  of  business  are  two 
general  features  which  deserve  atten- 
tion. 

1.    SIZE  OF  BUSINESS, 

Relation  of  Crop  Acres  to  Labor  Income. 


Crop 

Acres 


10-36 
40-55 
56-70 
70-125 


© 

M  o 


$188  00  I  24 

421  00  I  26 

573  00  I  28 

692  00  I  26 


No.  Incomes 
Over 


$500 


15 
18 


$1000 


This  table  indicates  that  in  general 
farming  a  man  should  be  operating  at 
least  an  average  number  of  crop  acres, 
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in  this  case  59  acres,  if  he  employs  his 
labor  and  equipment  most  efficiently. 

2.    RELATION  OF  NUMBER  OF  ANIMALS 
TO  LABOR  INCOME. 


rH 

No.  Incomes 

Number 

© 

u 

Over 

Animals 

n 

is 

&& 

$500 

$1000 

Over  20  

$923  00 

23 

20 

10 

14-20   

432  00 

27 

12 

3 

10-14   

377  00 

30 

10 

2 

Under  10   

222  00 

24 

3 

Animals  in  this  table  are  based  upon 
one  cow  or  horse,  the  equivalent  being 
two  head  of  young  stock,  7  sheep,  14 
lambs,  5  hogs,  10  pigs  and  100  chickens. 

Livestock  is  an  important  factor  in 
'successful  farming  in  this  area.  This 
seems  to  hold  true  for  the  year  under 
consideration,  when  conditions  were 
very  unfavorable  for  livestock. 


3.    PRODUCTIVE  MAN  WORK  DAYS  AND 
LABOR  INCOME. 


fH 

o 

No.  Incomes 

Numbei  of 

u 

Over 

Days 

B  g 

$500 

$1000 

Over  450   

$780  00 

29 

22 

13 

310-450   

495  00 

32 

13 

2 

240-310   

372  00 

26 

9 

Under  240  ... 

81  00 

17 

1 

:: 

Investigation  has  determined  how 
many  days  are  required  to  do  the  pro- 
ductive work  on  an  average  farm  under 
average  conditions.  This  table  points 
out  that  the  farms  which  call  for  a 
larger  amount  of  productive  labor,  have 
greater  opportunities  for  success.  This 
does  not  say  that  one  man  works  harder 
than  the  other.  But  it  tends  to  show 
that  there  is  economy  and  efficiency  in 
coordinating  the  labor  requirements  of 
a  farm.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  complaint  of  the  farmer  is  the 
labor  question,  still  it  seems  that  the 
man  who  can  manage  the  other  man's 
labor  in  connection  with  his  own  is 
more  successful. 


Quality  of  Business. 

Size  of  business  is  unquestionably  im- 
portant, but  in  company  with  it  there 
should  be  quality  of  business.  Where 
the  quality  of  business  is  very  poor,  the 
less  the  volume  of  business  the  better. 
A  man  with  a  big  business  and  very 
poor  quality  is  destined  to  suffer  a  big 
loss. 


5.    RELATION  OF  CROP  YIELDS  TO 
LABOR  INCOME. 


Yield 

Av.  Labor 
Income. 

Number 
Farms. 

No.  In 
O 

$500 

comes 
ver 

$1000 

High   

$629  00 
511  00 
288  00 

35 
34 
55 

19 
17 

8 

8 
5 
2 

There  are  some  factors  entering  into 
crop  yields  over  which  man  has  no  con- 
trol. Yet  care  in  selection  of  seed  and 
proper  tillage  are  items  of  considerable 
importance  in  raising  crops.  The  facts 
indicate  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  be 
a  little  above  the  average  as  a  producer. 
This  is  one  phase  of  good  management, 
and  the  other  is  the  wise  disposal  of  the 
crops  after  they  are  produced. 

6.     RELATION  OF   QUALITY  OF  LIVE- 
STOCK TO  LABOR  INCOME 

On  61  Farms  With  Over  40      of  Receipts 
From  Livestock. 


fH 

No.  Incomes 

Eeceipts  Per 
$100  Feed 

O 

Number 
Farms. 

Over 

$500 

$1000 

Over  130   

100-130   

$789  00 
497  00 

20 
25 

16 
10 

6 

4 

Under  100  

100  00 

16 

1 

An  efficient  feeder,  with  efficient  live- 
stock, gets  results.  Some  consider  a 
crop  worth  little  because  it  does  not 
require  a  direct  outlay  of  cash  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  best  market  is  where  all 
men  like  to  dispose  of  the  product.  It 
behooves  all  feeders  to  study  the  char- 
acter of  the  market  as  furnished  by 
their  livestock. 
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7.    LABOR  EFFICIENCY,  LABOR  INCOME 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  PRODUCE 
TIVE  DAYS'  WORK  PER  MAN. 


Number 
Days 

Labor 
me. 

Number 
Farms. 

No.  Incomes 
Over 

.  o 

$500 

$1000 

Over  265  .  . . 
210-265 
Below  210  . 

.|  $659  00  | 
|    552  00 
. .     172  00 

(32 
42 
30 

20 
21 
4 

8 
7 

Some  men  get  more  done  than  others, 
The  man  who  accomplished  265  days 
of  productive  labor  out  of  a  possible 
312,  did  not  necessarily  put  in  longer 
hours  than  the  man  doing  less  than  210 
days  of  work.  This  question  of  efficient 
utilization  of  labor  is  one  worthy  of 
considerable  study.  At  a  recent  demon- 
stration this  one  problem  aroused 
keener  interest  than  any  other.  Every 
man  was  interested  to  learn  how  effi- 
ciently he  was  employing  his  labor.  It 
is  proper  that  some  concrete  facts  be 
produced  to  show  a  man  his  standing 
in  this  regard. 

With  such  results  as  these,  the  local 
leader  has  a  yardstick  by  which  the 
other  men  in  the  community  may  meas- 
ure their  own  farms.    The  reply  of 


some  may  be  that  they  know  these 
things  already.  That  is,  they  say  that 
no  new  thing  has  been  uncovered.  The 
farm  management  demonstration  sets 
out  primarily  to  teach  and  not  to  dis- 
cover. It  may,  no  doubt,  help  the  in- 
dividual to  discover  his  own  problem. 
All  these  tables  illustrate  principles 
well  established  by  investigations.  The 
demonstration  brings  these  principles 
before  a  man  in  the  light  of  his  own 
farm  operations  and  those  of  his  com- 
munity. It  enforces  in  a  concrete  and 
local  manner  the  sound  principles  of  the 
business  organization  of  the  farm.>  Cer- 
tain factors  bear  strongly  on  success 
in  farming,  and  there  is  sufficient  local 
material  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  these  factors  in  their  relation  to 
labor  income.  Many  men  keep  records, 
but  very  few  have  ever  been  able  to 
make  the  interpretations  from  the  rec- 
ords. Every  year's  record  ought  to  be 
an  asset  in  the  coming  year  's  business. 
To  enable  a  man  to  analyze  and  gather 
the  beneficial  lessons  from  such  records 
is  the  permanent  result  hoped  for  in  the 
farm  management  demonstration. 


Centralized 
Schools 
in  Ohio, 
1905-06. 


Centralized  schools  marked-. 
Half  of  sur'district  schools 

suspended  

Lawrence'  /J One  or  two  schools  suspend- 
ed   
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RURAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  OHIO 

Abstract  of  Address  Delivered  During  Farmers'  Week 

PAUL  L.  VOGT,  Department  of  Rural  Economics,  Ohio  State  University 


THE  formation  of  state-wide  plans 
of  organization  of  rnral  interests 
makes  desirable  a  survey  of  the  differ- 
ent principal  types  of  groups  existing 
and  of  their  extent.  The  maps  presented 
in  connection  with  this  paper  and  in 
connection  with  other  contributions  to 
the  bulletin  are  intended  to  give  a  per- 
spective of  the  present  status  of  organi- 


passage  of  recent  legislation  providing 
for  county  and  district  supervision  of 
rural  schools.  Maps  1  and  2  show  the 
location  of  centralized  schools,  1905-6 
and  1914-15.  The  most  marked  advance 
in  centralization  has  taken  place  in  a 
wide  area  running  from  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  state  to  the  southwest. 
Comparatively  little  centralization  is 


Centralized  School 

zation  of  some  of  the  principal  interests 
in  Ohio.  It  is  hoped  that  these  maps 
will  suggest  to  community  leaders  pos- 
sibilities of  increasing  social  efficiency 
in  the  environment  where  their  service 
is  being  rendered. 

Provision  for  education  is  one  of  the 
most  important  types  of  organization. 
The  marked  development  during  the 
past  few  years  in  rural  education  has 
been  in  the  tendency  toward  centrali- 
zation of  schools.  This  development  has 
been  particularly  noticeable  since  the 


in  Ohio,  1914-15. 

found  in  the  southeastern  or  northwest- 
ern sections.  The  number  of  central- 
ized schools  is  rapidly  increasing,  how- 
ever, and  thus  one  of  the  first  social 
problems  of  rural  life  is  in  active  pro- 
cess of  solution,  and  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  for  rural  organization  on  a 
community  basis  is  well  under  way. 

Maps  3  and  4  show  +he  distribution 
of  this  work  during  the  past  year. 

Closely  allied  to  the  school  system  is 
provision  for  reading.  Maps  3  and  4 
show  the  location  of  the  public  libra- 
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ries  in  the  state  and  the  distribution 
for  the  past  year  of  the  collection  of 
books  sent  out  by  the  circulating  de- 
partment of  the  Ohio  State  Library. 
The  circulating  libraries  have  not  been 
supplied  to  the  same  patrons  from  year 
to  year,  so  that  reading  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  at  other  times  in 
sections  not  indicated  on  this  map.  A 
few  counties  have  organized  county 
library  systems.  The  great  need  is  for 
the  extension  of  some  system  whereby 
rural  districts  will  have  ample  reading 


rural  communities.  Of  those  which 
have  a  state  organization  the  Grange  is 
by  far  the  most  important.  This  organi- 
zation has  had  a  long  and  creditable 
history  in  fostering  the  social  and  recre- 
ational interests  of  the  open  country. 
It  has  recently  had  a  remarkable  re- 
newal of  its  growth,  9000  or  more  new 
members  having  been  added  and  83  new 
lodges  having  been  organized  during 
the  past  year. 

The  industrial  side  of  rural  life  is 
now  being  organized  under  the  direc- 


facilities  within  convenient  distance 
from  every  rural  home.  County  super- 
intendents of  schools  could,  in  many 
cases,  inaugurate  a  library  system  which 
would  reach  at  least  the  homes  from 
which  children  attend  school.  Other 
families  could  be  reached  through  the 
postal  service.  Some  intra-eounty  ad- 
justment of  postal  rates  might  even  be 
secured  to  encourage  the  use  of  public 
library  facilities. 

A  number  of  groups  whose  purpose 
is  primarily  social  are  to  be  found  in 


Location  of  Public  Libraries  in  Ohio. 

tion  of  the  state  leader  and  county 
agents,  operating  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Smith-Lever  law.  At  the  present 
time  13  counties  are  organized  and 
three  counties  are  in  process  of  organi- 
zation. The  county  farm  bureau  be- 
comes a  coordinating  agency  for  all  the 
rural  industrial  activities  of  the  county 
and  makes  possible  the  efficient  organi- 
zation of  the  entire  community  on  a 
basis  of  the  greatest  economic  efficiency. 

The  maps  shown  in  this  bulletin  pre- 
sent but  a  partial  picture  of  total  rural 
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organization  in  Ohio.  No  recent  data 
are  available  showing  the  extent  of  the 
cooperative  movement,  although  it  is 
known  that  over  one  hundred  mutual 
insurance  companies,  about  thirty-five 
farmers'  grain  elevators,  at  least  six- 
teen creameries,  and  a  number  of  cheese 
factories,  cooperative  stores,  fruit  and 
truck  growers'  associations  and  a  large 
number  of  cooperative  organizations 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies  exist. 
Much  of  the  buying  is  done  in  connec- 


efforts  and  to  help  one  another,  instead 
of  competing  for  the  possession  of  a 
common  field. 

None  of  the  groups  mentioned  repre- 
sents over  organization  in  rural  life. 
Each  is  based  on  fundamental  needs 
and  represents  an  interest,  the  adequate 
expression  of  which  will  yield  full  re- 
turns in  greater  happiness  or  a  more 
efficient  economic  life.  The  farm  bu- 
reau secretary,  who,  through  introduc- 
ing better  methods  of  farm  management 


THE  GRANGE  IN  OHIO 


tion  with  other  organizations,  such  as 
the  Grange  and  the  Farmers'  Union  or 
Protective  Associations.  Many  of  the 
These  maps  and  charts  suggest  sev- 
eral things  that  must  be  kept  in  mind 
in  the  formation  of  any  state-wide  pol- 
icy of  rural  organization.  There  is  need 
for  a  careful  consideration  of  what  the 
function  of  each  type  of  organization 
is  and  what  its  relation  is  to  other 
groups.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  dupli- 
cation of  effort  already  among  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  concerned  with  the  im- 
provement of  rural  life.  The  several 
groups  should  plan  to  coordinate  their 


or  in  improving  marketing,  succeeds  in 
increasing  the  products  and  profits  of 
the  farmer,  brings  to  the  community  an 
economic  return  far  beyond  the  ex- 
penses required  for  his  services.  The 
teacher,  the  minister  or  the  Christian 
association  secretary  who  succeeds  in 
more  efficiently  organizing  the  social 
and  recreational  life,  brings  to  the  com- 
munity the  more  tangible  but  none  the 
less  real  returns  in  higher  morality,  less 
social  friction  and  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the 
true. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  OHIO  STATE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 

Dr.  A.  C.  Cooley  Urges  Cooperation  in  Fighting  Bovine  Tuberculosis 


D.  P.  EVANS,  '16 


WITH  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion held  in  the  Armory  of  the  Univer- 
sity during  Farmers'  Week,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  total  enrollment  of  the 
week  was  enlarged  by  more  than  600. 
The  annual  dairy  machinery  exhibit 
held  in  connection  with  the  meetings 
of  the  dairy  association,  occupied  the 
entire  main  floor  of  the  Armory  with 
more  than  forty  exhibits  of  cream  sepa- 
rators, milking  machines,  creamery  ap- 
paratus and  engines. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
which  generally  meets  in  New  York 
City,  Chicago  or  Indianapolis,  opened 
its  first  session  of  their  yearly  meeting 
February  1,  at  1:30  p.  m.,  in  the  Ohio 
Union.  M.  D.  Munn,  president  of  the 
club,  told  of  the  work  in  promoting 
the  Jersey  in  the  South.  He  outlined 
the  activities  of  the  club  by  urging  the 
organization  of  smaller  associations  in 
the  states. 

The  club  now  has  a  total  of  28  em- 
ployes comfortably  housed  in  their  new 
$160,000  building  in  New  York  City; 
and  a  total  of  $25,000  in  the  treasury, 
which  will  be  used  for  developing  Jer- 
sey interests. 

In  his  address,  Wednesday  at  11  a. 
m.,  H.  L.  Russell,  dean  of  the  college 
of  agriculture,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  bovine  tu- 
berculosis and  advised  community  co- 
operation in  the  eradication  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Thursday  was  Holstein  Day,  the  chijf 
speakers  being  D.  D.  Aitken,  president 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America,  and  John  B.  Irwin,  owner  of 
the  world's  champion  cow,  Dutchess 
Skylark  Ormsby.    Mr.  Irwin  empha- 


sized the  necessity  of  the  combination 
of  care  in  feeding  and  selection  of  the 
animal  in  the  production  of  large  rec- 
ords. 

The  afternoon  meetings  were  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  "Duties  of  the  Manu- 
facturers to  the  Producers."  T.  L. 
Calvert,  chief  of  the  dairy  and  food  de- 
partment, brought  out  the  fact  that 
producers  practicing  cleanliness  with 
regard  to  the  making  of  their  product 
received  the  highest  prices  for  their 
output. 

"Wherever  you  find  a  community  de- 
voted to  dairying  you  may  be  sure  to 
find  thrift,  peaceable  and  intelligent 
civilization,"  said  Governor  Frank  B. 
Willis  in  responding  to  a  toast  at  the 
dairymen's  banquet,  held  in  the  Ohio 
Union  on  Thursday  evening  at  7 :30 
o'clock,  at  which  260  attended.  "I 
know  of  no  method  of  farming  that 
will  yield  greater  returns  for  the 
amount  of  land  utilized  and  still  main- 
tain the  soil  at  its  original  fertility, 
than  that  of  dairying,"  asserted  the 
Governor. 

N.  P.  Hull  of  the  National  Dairy  Un- 
ion opened  the  sessions  on  Friday 
morning  of  the  week  by  outlining  the 
fight  of  the  butter  interests  against 
the  oleo  manufacturers.  He  claimed 
that  the  coloration  of  butter  substi- 
tutes was  pure  fraud  upon  the  pro- 
ducer of  good  butter. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, L.  P.  Bailey,  of  Tacoma,  was 
eleced  president;  Peter  Small,  of  Ches- 
terland,  vice  president,  and  Prof.  Oscar 
Erf,  of  Ohio  State  University,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

' '  The  dairy  interests  of  our  state  are 
so  great  that  consideration  of  these  in- 
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terests  as  to  the  health  of  the  dairy 
cow  must  be  given  serious  thought," 
said  Dr.  A.  S.  Cooley,  state  veterinarian, 
in  addressing  the  dairymen  Friday 
afternoon.  "The  questions  of  and  dan- 
gers to  public  health  are  also  bringing 
into  consideration  the  health  of  the 
dairy  animal,"  he  continued. 

"About  eight  percent  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  man  are  caused  by  bo- 
vine bacilli,  most  of  the  victims  being 
children.  Raw  market  milk  of  the 
cheaper  grades  in  most  cities  frequently 
contain  bovine  tubercle  bacilli.  Opin- 
ion concerning  the  importance  of  bovine 
infection  has  fluctuated  from  Von  Beh- 
ring's  theory  that  all  tuberculosis  is 
due  to  bovine  infection,  acquired  in 
infancy,  to  the  idea  that  it  might  safely 
be  ignored  and  was  even  desirable.  It 
seems  definitely  settled,  however,  that 
while  the  danger  from  bovine  infection 
has  been  somewhat  exaggerated,  it  is  a 
distinct  menace,  and  there  remains  only 
the  question  as  to  how  it  can  best  be 
avoided.  It  is  an  amazing  fact  that, 
with  full  knoAvledge  of  the  epidemi- 
ology of  tuberculosis  among  cattle,  the 
disease  has  not  been  eliminated  in  a 
single  instance  in  this  country.  The 
practical  difficulties  have  been  too  great 
to  be  overcome.  The  disease  is  so  wide- 
spread among  cattle  and  the  cost  of  de- 
stroying all  infected  animals  so  great 
that  the  policy  is  now  forming  of  seg- 
regating infected  animals  and  keeping 
those  only  slightly  affected  for  limited 
but  definite  usefulness.  They  are  en- 
tirely suitable  for  breeding  purposes, 
calves  removed  from  the  infected  herd 
at  birth  showing  in  after  life  no  evi- 
dence of  tuberculosis.  In  Germany  the 
flesh  of  tuberculosis  cattle  is  marketed 
and  readily  sold,  proper  label  being 
affixed  and  suitable  instructions  for 
thorough  cooking  being  given.  In  this 
country  there  is  a  growing  disposition 
to  permit  the  sale  of  milk  from  tuber- 


culosis cows  if  properly  pasteurized  and 
so  labeled.  The  ultimate  eradication  of 
the  disease  among  cattle  depends  on 
segregation  and  on  making  the  unin- 
fected animals  as  resistant  as  possible 
by  proper  stabling,  water,  food,  exer- 
cise and  fresh  air.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  problems  presented  by  the 
disease  in  animals  and  man,  respective- 
ly, is  too  clear  to  require  comment. 

"The  economic  loss  to  dairymen  by 
diseased  animals  must  force  upon  us 
the  consideration  of  this  question. 
Dairymen  cannot  afford  to  go  on  for 
years  paying  attention  only  to  pedi- 
grees and  other  factors  in  order  simply 
to  get  a  winner,  and  at  the  same  time 
lose  sight  of  the  health  of  their  ani- 
mals. True,  we  are  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  our  barns,  giving  light,  ven- 
tilation and  good  surroundings,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  are  assembling  large 
dairy  herds  together,  getting  diseases 
into  them  one  way  or  another,  affect- 
ing greater  numbers,"  stated  Dr.  Coo- 
ley as  he  went  on. 

"I  wish  to  make  plain  to  you,"  he 
said,  "my  observations  regarding  the 
factors  and  conditions  that  tend  to  fa- 
cilitate the  rapid  spread  of  tubercle 
bacilli  and  consequently  the  spread  of 
tuberculosis.  Close  stabling  and  bad 
ventilation  weakens  the  resistant 
power  of  the  animals,  and  thus  makes 
them  more  susceptible. 

"The  efficiency  of  natural  forces  to 
spread  the  virus  or  danger  has  been 
increased  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
dairy  districts,  by  the  steady  increase 
in  cattle  traffic.  Dealers  and  dairy- 
men have  bought  and  sold  cattle  re- 
gardless of  infection  and  spreading  tu- 
berculosis ;  they  have  thus  scattered 
dairy  tubercular  cattle  all  over  the 
country,  and  thus  introduced  into  thou- 
sands of  herds  tuberculosis,  where,  by 
nature's  method  of  dissemination  of 
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the  danger,  it  would  not  have  gained 
entrance. 

"Having  gained  entrance  into  the 
herd,  the  tuberculous  cow  begins  to  give 
off  the  germs  of  the  disease.  The  germs 
escape  by  the  mouth  and  nose,  the  bow- 
els, in  the  milk,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  the  genital  organs;  when  the  germs 
are  being  given  off  in  any  of  these  ways 
the  disease  is  known  as  open  tubercu- 
losis. 

"Germs  coughed  up  from  the  lungs 
and  discharged  from  the  mouth  and 
nose  are  sprayed  over  food  in  front  of 
the  cow,  or  carried  in  the  air  for  a  time 
until  falling  to  the  ground.  Cows  in 
the  adjoining  stalls  may  take  in  these 
germs  in  the  air  they  breathe,  or  in  the 
food  they  eat,  and  contract  the  dis- 
ease. Germs  discharged  from  the  bow- 
els are  mixed  with  manure  and  become 
dangerous  to  hogs  that  are  allowed  to 
pick  over  the  dung  heap.  Manure  con- 
taining the  tubercular  germ  may  easily 
affect  the  milk  by  falling  into  the  milk 
pail.  Besides,  when  the  udder  is  tu- 
beiculous,  the  milk  contains  the  germs 
in  great  numbers. 

"Different  breeds  or  types  are  not 
the  exception  by  any  means  when  they 
are  subject  to  the  same  conditions. 
Owners  of  different  types  should  not 
excuse  themselves  by  thinking  their 
cattle  are  less  liable  to  have  tubercu- 
losis. All  cattle  owners  need  to  be  care- 
ful, watchful,  constantly  exercising  the 
best  of  judgment  in  the  conservation 
of  the  health  of  the  herd,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  the  diseased  cow  out  of  the 
herd  with  the  same  earnestness  and  in- 
tense desire  as  purebred  owners  are  de- 
sirous of  getting  the  good  type  pure- 
bred into  the  herd.  These  dangers, 
tuberculosis,  abortion,  foot  and  mouth, 
and  many  other  troubles,  care  nothing 
for  breeding,  purebred,  beef  or  dairy, 
grade  or  mongrel." 

Dr.  Cooley  explained  that,  although 


we  have  a  law  on  the  statute  books 
which  allows  for  compensation,  little 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
cleaning  up  tuberculosis  without  com- 
pulsory testing  and  slaughter;  that 
much  had  been  done  under  the  present 
law  in  the  way  of  establishing  the  wide- 
spread prevalence  of  the  disease,  espe- 
cially in  some  localities,  among  pure- 
bred cattle;  that  the  economic  ques- 
tions involved  and  enormous  expendi- 
tures required  in  compulsory  testing 
and  slaughter  would  make  it  unwise 
because  of  the  widespread  character  of 
the  disease.  "The  state,  however,  can 
do  some  things,"  he  said.  "We  have 
an  act  in  regard  to  importation  into 
the  state,  recently  put  into  action,  and 
vigilance  in  watching  it  is  necessary." 

Speaking  of  education  and  legisla- 
tion, he  said:  "The  fog  of  ignorance 
must  be  cleared  away  from  the  farmer 
buyer.  Talk  it  and  demonstrate  it  at 
Grange  meetings,  Farmers'  Institutes, 
other  meetings ;  tell  them  the  dangers 
of  non-regulated  dispersion  sales;  tell 
them  the  dangers  of  buying  raw  skim 
milk  from  the  creameries  and  taking  it 
home  and  feeding  to  their  calves  when 
such  products  come  from  tubercular 
herds  to  the  creamery ;  demonstrate  the 
conditions. 

In  concluding,  Dr.  Cooley  quoted 
from  Governor  Hoard's  report:  "Just 
as  long  as  this  bank  of  fog  exists,  it 
will  control  all  legislation  and  indi- 
vidual effort  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  matter  is  a  wide- 
spread ignorance  on  the  part  of  farm- 
ers as  to  the  danger  that  threatens 
them ;  it  is  difficult  to  arouse  them  out 
of  their  censervatism,  for  as  yet  all 
they  know  about  it  is  talk." 

"The  conservation  of  intelligence  is 
vastly  different  from  that  which  exists 
because  of  lack  of  knowledge.  The  first 
demands  more  light;  the  latter  dreads 
light." 
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HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  MEETS  AT  OHIO  STATE 

Prof.  Wendell  Paddock  Tells  How  to  Start  the  Home  Orchard 

ISAAC  P.  LEWIS,  '17 


HOLDING  their  forty-ninth  annual 
session,  the  Ohio  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  made  its  headquarters  in 
the  Horticultural  and  Forestry  Build- 
ing during  Farmers'  'Week,  where  the 
organization  conducted  a  three-day  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  the  regular 
series  of  lectures  offered  for  the  week. 


Wendell  Paddock,  head  of  the  horti- 
cultural department,  in  an  opening  ad- 
dress on  Tuesday,  Februry  1.  "This 
can  largely  be  avoided  by  dealing  di- 
rectly with  one  of  the  many  Ohio  nur- 
serymen. Another  good  plan  is  for  the 
Grange  or  other  farmers'  organizations 
to  make  up  an  order  for  the  neighbor- 
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Where  the  49th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  Was  Held. 


The  auditorium  of  the  building  was 
used  for  the  lectures,  many  of  which 
were  illustrated,  while  the  drawing 
room  held  the  apple  displays  and  the 
horticultural  laboratory  the  exhibits  of 
sprayers,  orchard  tools  and  horticul- 
tural necessities. 

The  Home  Orchard. 

"The  man  who  is  planting  a  few 
trees  only  is  often  bothered  by  getting 
trees  untrue  to  name  and  those  that 
are    otherwise    unsatisfactory,"  said 


hood  and  to  submit  this  to  various  nur- 
serymen for  bids. 

"When  the  trees  are  received  they 
are  packed  in  either  boxes  or  bales. 
Usually  these  packages  should  be  un- 
done and  the  bundles  untied  when  the 
trees  are  healed  in  moist  soil.  When 
healing  in  the  roots  should  be  covered 
at  least  with  a  foot  of  moist  earth,  and 
the  earth  may  well  extend  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  at  all  times  to  avoid  exposing 
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the  roots  to  the  dangers  of  becoming 
dry.  They  have,  of  course,  suffered  a 
good  deal  in  this  respect  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digging  and  packing,  and  it  is 
up  to  the  planter  to  see  that  as  little 
additional  exposure  is  given  them  as 
possible. 

"When  trees  are  dug  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  major  portion  of 
the  root  system  is  left  in  the  ground, 
consequently  there  is  an  unbalanced 
condition  existing  between  the  root  and 
top.  If  the  trees  are  to  do  well,  then 
the  tops  should  be  cut  back  consider- 
able in  order  to  balance  up  the  loss  of 
roots.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
yearling  trees  are  proving  very  satis- 
factory. The  tops  are  not  so  large,  the 
roots  are  young,  and  so  easily  removed 
from  the  injuries. 

"The  training  of  the  young  tree 
should  be  started  when  it  is  planted, 
and  it  should  be  continued  through  the 
first  three  or  four  years  in  order  that 
a  stout,  compact  framework  may  be 
built  up.  If  this  is  neglected,  bad 
crotches  may  easily  be  formed  and 
long,  naked  limbs  usually  result. 

"The  farm  orchard  is  usually  de- 
voted to  other  purposes  as  well  as  that 
of  fruit  growing.  It  is  a  handy  enclos- 
ure for  young  animals  and  it  is  not 
usually  to  be  expected  that  such  an 
orchard  will  receive  the  best  of  care. 
However,  one  should  remember  that  a 
tree  that  is  to  bear  fruit  needs  plant 
food,  so  if  cultivation  is  not  given  occa- 
sionally, applications  ol  manure  and 
mulch  materials  must  be  provided. 

' 1  It  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  grow 
good  fruits  without  spraying.  In  fact, 
in  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to 
grow  trees,  since  the  deadly  scale  is 
almost  universally  present.  All  the 
common  diseases  and  insect  pests  of  the 
orchard  may  be  fairly  easily  combatted 
if  proper  materials  are  used  at  the  right 


time.  While  scale  is  responsible  for 
the  death  of  a  vast  number  of  trees  in 
home  orchards,  yet  after  all  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  to  combat.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  cover  the  trees  thoroughly 
with  one  of  the  contact  insecticides, 
either  lime-sulfur  or  scalecide.  This 
should  be  put  on  late  in  winter  or  early 
spring,  just  before  the  buds  begin  to 
burst, 

"Apple  scab  is  also  usually  abundant, 
and  where  severe  the  first  spray  is  just 
when  the  pink  of  the  blossoms  is  begin- 
ning to  show,  when  the  regulated  bor- 
deaux mixture  may  be  used. 

' '  The  next  thing  that  usually  engages 
the  attention  is  codling  moth.  The  first 
spray  for  this  is  just  after  the  petals 
have  dropped  from  the  blossoms,  using 
2i/2  pounds  lead  paste  to  50  gallons  of 
diluted  lime  sulfur,  the  latter  being 
used  for  scab  and  other  fungous  dis- 
eases. Ordinarily  one  or  more  addi- 
tional sprays  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
with  the  same  materials  will  control 
the  ordinary  pests  of  the  apple  orchard. 

' '  If  peach  trees  and  other  stone  fruits 
are  spraj  ed  with  the  concentrated  lime 
sulfur  during  late  winter  or  early 
spring,  they  will  be  freed  from  scale, 
leaf  curl  and  possibly  some  other  trou- 
bles. In  case  worms  are  bad  on  such 
fruits  they  should  be  sprayed  shortly 
after  the  blossoms  fall  with  arsenate 
of  lead,  2%  pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  and  again  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  the  crop 
of  stone  fruits  are  seriously  injured  by 
rotting.  This  may  be  controlled  in  case 
the  attack  is  not  severe  by  using  a  di- 
lute form  of  commercial  lime  sulfur, 
1-70,  commencing  perhaps  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  blossoms  fall  and  giv- 
ing two  or  three  sprays  at  intervals  of 
ten  days  or  two  weeks.  A  better  rem- 
edy is  self-boiled  lime-sulfur,  which  is 
made  by  using  15  pounds  of  unslaked 
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lime  and  50  gallons  of  water.  The  sul- 
fur is  boiled  by  the  aid  of  the  slaking 
lime. 

"While  the  combating  of  all  insects 
and  diseases  to  which  the  commercial 
orchard  is  heir  is  rather  an  intricate 
problem,  the  owner  of  the  home  orchard 
will  find  that  the  production  of  fine 
crops  of  most  fruits  is  net  so  laborious 
as  the  printed  page  would  appear  to  in- 
dicate." 

In  relating  the  experiences  in  five 
years  of  orchard  fertilization,  F.  H.  Bal- 
lou  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  his  lecture  on  Wednes- 
day, February  2,  told  of  the  advantage 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  rejuvenat- 
ing old  trees.  The  effects  of  phosphate 
and  potash  had  an  indirect  influence  on 
the  orchards  in  that  they  caused  the 


growth  of  legumes,  which  in  turn  sup- 
plied the  nitrogen  deficiencies. 

"The  exhibit  of  Ohio  apples  attract- 
ed much  attention  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  because  they  were 
staged  in  the  Ohio  space,  rather  than 
in  the  displays  of  fruits  on  the 
grounds,"  said  N.  E.  Shaw,  state  nur- 
sery and  orchard  inspector,  in  speaking 
of  the  Ohio  products  shown  at  San 
Francisco. 

Cooperation  with  the  nursery  man, 
the  seller  and  the  buyer  of  fruit  was 
urged  by  almost  every  speaker. 

Officers  elected  by  the  society  were: 
President,  Norman  E.  Shaw,  Columbus, 
Ohio ;  vice  president,  R.  R.  Robertson, 
Norwalk,  Ohio ;  secretary,  F.  H.  Ballou, 
Newark,  Ohio ;  treasurer,  V.  H.  Davis, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Judging  Draft  Horses  in  the  Boys'  Livestock  Judging  Contest   Held  During  Farmers' 
Week.    The  Horses  Were  Furnished  by  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry, Ohio  State  University. 
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CHAMPIONING  THE  CAUSE  OF  OHIO  FARM  BOYS 

How  the  Livestock  Judging  Contests  Interest  Country  Youths 

W.  H.  PAMER,  Contest  Director,  Ohio  State  University 


IN  the  fall  of  1911  the  extension  de- 
partment, in  cooperation  with  the 
Logan  County  Agricultural  Society, 
held  the  first  boys'  livestock  judging 
contest.  In  1912  two  of  these  contests 
were  held ;  in  1913,  10 :  in  1914,  24,  and 


the  county.  An  expert  from  the  college 
is  taken  in  charge  by  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  district 
superintendents,  who  have  previously 
arranged  for  meetings  in  various  parts 
of  the  county,  and  in  this  way  prac- 


Winners  in  the  Ohio  Boys'  Livestock  Judging  Contest. 

From  Right  to  Left — Top  row:  Kenneth  Close,  Franklin  Patten,  Raymond  Carson,  J. 
Middle  row :  Albert  Arend,  Marion  Drake,  Ernest  Shaffer,  Ralph  Andrew. 
H.  Smith. 

Front  row :    Floyd  Kerns,  Lee  Robb,  Francis  Wylie. 


in  1915,  46.  In  no  instance  has  a  county 
failed  to  hold  a  contest  after  starting. 

Realizing  the  great  educational  op- 
portunity, the  University  began  in  1913 
to  do  some  work  in  coaching  the  boys 
during  the  spring  and  summer.  Inter- 
est in  this  work  grew,  and  last  year 
representatives  of  the  university  dem- 
onstrated the  methods  of  judging  to 
over  8000.  This  work  is  done  in  co- 
operation with  the  school  system  of: 


tically  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county 
is  reached  during  the  weeks'  stay  of 
the  instructor. 

Those  boys  and  girls  who  expected 
to  enter  the  contest  were  required  to 
fill  out  enrollment  cards  and  send  them 
to  the  University.  To  these  boys  and 
girls  bulletins  were  sent  descriptive  of 
the  different  classes  of  stock  upon 
which  they  were  expected  to  work  at 
the  county  fair.    After  the  boys  and 
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girls  had  time  to  read  and  study  these 
bulletins,  a  list  of  ten  questions,  based 
upon  the  subject  matter  in  the  bulle- 
tins, was  sent  to  them  with  the  request 
to  answer  and  return.  The  answers 
were  corrected  and  graded  and  re- 
turned to  the  boys  and  girls.  Approxi- 
mately 3500  boys  and  girls  received 
this  instruction. 

At  the  county  fair  each  boy  and  girl 
was  required  to  place,  and  give  reasons 
for  placing,  at  least  three  rings  of 
stock.  The  stock  for  this  work  was 
kindly  loaned  by  the  exhibitors,  all  of 
whom  expressed  themselves  as  being 
glad  to  help  in  the  work  in  any  way 
they  could.  The  work  at  the  county 
fair  was  under  the  direction  of  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  college. 

The  prizes  for  the  judging  work  at 
the  county  fair  consisted  of  a  free  trip 
to  the  Ohio  State  University  during 
Farmers'  Week  for  the  three  boys  who 
made  the  best  showing.  Besides  these, 
each  county  fair  association  offered 
from  three  to  thirty-two  prizes,  consist- 
ing of  money  and  livestock.  The 
amount  of  money  offered  was  $1200, 
and  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
value  of  livestock  prizes  offered  was 
$1000. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  drawing 
cards  for  Farmers'  'Week  was  the  boys' 
livestock  judging  contest,  in  which  126 
boys,  all  winners  in  the  county  judg- 
ing contests  held  last  fall  at  the  vari- 
ous county  fairs,  participated. 

Arriving  in  Columbus  on  Monday, 
January  31,  the  boys  were  immediately 
divided  into  six  companies,  each  cap- 
tained by  a  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary. During  the  forenoons  of  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
the  week  the  companies  visited  about 
Columbus,  going  through  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  printing  plant,  the  Columbus 
Packing  Company,  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  and  the  Ohio  penitentiary. 


From  1  to  3  p.  m.  of  each  day  was 
spent  in  judging  livestock  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Four  classes  of  livestock  were  placed  j 
hogs,  draft  horses,  dairy  cattle  and 
beef  cattle.  Written  reasons  were  made 
on  each  ring. 

On  Thursday  at  11  a.  m.,  Governor 
Frank  B.  Willis  assembled  the  boys  in 
the  University  Chapel,  and  with  an 
address  that  championed  the  cause  of 
the  Ohio  farm  boy,  presented  each  of 
the  126  with  a  bronze  medal,  eight  with 
silver  medals,  four  with  gold  medals 
and  three  delegations  with  banners. 

The  contests  will  be  enlarged  to  a 
greater  degree  next  year,  with  the  idea 
of  including  all  activities  of  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  The  cooperation 
of  O.  H.  Benson  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  leader  of  the  con- 
test work  in  various  states,  has  been 
secured,  which  will  undoubtedly  aid  in 
extending  the  contest  idea  to  include 
many  new  scopes. 

Winners  of  Contest. 
Beef  Cattle— 

1.  Ralph  Andrew,  16,  Montgomery 

County. 

2.  Franklin  Patten,  18,  Miami  Coun- 

ty. 

3.  Albert  Arend,  17,  Paulding 

County. 
Dairy  Cattle — 

1.  Marion  Drake,  16,  Darke  County. 

2.  Kenneth    Close,    J  8,  Ashtabula 

County. 

3.  Francis    Wylie,    13,  Warren 

County. 

Hogs — 

1.  Ernest  Shaffer,  18,  Darke  County. 

2.  Raymond     Carson.     17,  Union 

County. 

3.  J.  H.  Smith,  16,  Putnam  County. 
Draft  Horses — 

1.  Floyd  Kerns,  Union  County. 

2.  Lee  Robb,  Trumbull  County. 

3.  Stanley  Gomen,  Hamilton  County. 
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BETTER  POULTRY  AND  MORE  OF  IT 

How  Extra  Profits  Can  Be  Made  from  the  Farm  Flock 

HENRY  BROWNELL,  Poultry  Breeder,  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 


HEN  we  first  asked  the  question: 
""Whether  more  poultry  would  be 


profitable,  and  could  more  poultry  be 
marketed?"  we  thought  our  general  ex- 
perience in  business  was  enough  to  show 
that  a  constantly  increasing  quantity 
of  good  poultry  could  be  sold  at  stead- 
ily increasing  prices.  In  order  to  check 
up  our  judgment,  we  prepared  three 
tables  showing  the  quantity  of  dressed 
and  live  poultry  sold,  and  average  of 
both  lowest  and  highest  prices  on  the 
Xew  York  City  market  for  the  past 
twenty  years. 

As  eggs  are  a  necessary  product  of 
poultry,  we  have  shown  the  same  table 
for  eggs,  giving  the  price  of  ordinary 
good  fresh  eggs : 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 


Price  per  Tb 

Packages  Lowest  Highest 

Year.                Received.  Average.  Average. 

1896                     452,442  9.40  16.00 

1897                    455.907  8.50  16.50 

1898                    428,291  6.75  16.75 

1899                    437,773  7.33  21.50 

1900                     546,761  8.90  13.60 

1901                    557,459  9.20  14.20 

1902                    483,073  10.20  15.87 

1903                    472,288  12.25  18.37 

1904   601,006  12.01  17.72 

1905                    631,054  10.64  19.45 

1906                    789,990  12.17  17.20 

1907                    853,241  11.36  18.20 

1908                    896,189  8.61  18.88 

1909                    988,818  12.17  20.17 

1910                  1,003,092  13.40  21.68 

1911                  1,015,729  12.64  18.87 

1912                  1,054,121  15.32  19.44 

1913                  1,082,273  14.75  21.83 

1914                   1,054,918  15.03  22.50 

1915                    997,156  15.63  21.27 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Price  per  100  lbs. 

Cars  Lowest  Highest 

Year.                Received.  Average.  Average. 

1896                        1785  $  6.25  $14.50 

1897                        2138  5.50  15.50 

1898                        2089  6.05  16.00 

1899                        2064  6.18  20.00 

1900                        2200  6.10  16.50 

1901                        2047  6.30  17.60 

1902                        2010  8.24  19.33 

1903                        1955  8.48  18.88 


1904                        1911            8.42  21.62 

1905                        2073            8.98  19.94 

1906                        2869            8.33  20.15 

1907                        3055            8.83  19.38 

1908                        2963            8.51  20.13 

1909                        2755          10.42  22.08 

1910                        3488          11.60  20.55 

1911                        4875            9.26  22.61 

1912                        5607          10.14  23.24 

1913                        5806          11.55  22.16 

1914                        6537          11.85  21.29 

1915                        6834          11.41  20.66 

EGGS. 

Per  Doz. 

Year.  Cases  Reed.      Av.  Price 

1896                                2,591,992  15.30 

1897                                2,751,833  15.12 

1898                                2,642,252  16.14 

1899                                2,714,692  19.00 

1900                                2,911,818  17.70 

1901                                2,964,849  17.50 

1902                                2,869,269  20.85 

1903                                3.108,534  21.02 

1904                                3,363,630  22.66 

1905                                3.581,631  22.22 

1906                                4,086,151  21.03 

1907                                4,426,614  21.74 

1908                                4,116,269  22.19 

1909                                4,256,320  25.03 

1910                                4,377,700  25.30 

1911                                5,016,721  21.59 

1912                                4,723,558  25.19 

1913                                4,666,117  24.83 

1914                               4,762,176  26.64 

1915                                4,582,218  25.88 


A  glance  at  these  tables  will  show 
that  New  York  is  steadily  paying  high- 
er prices  for  larger  quantities,  both  of 
poultry  and  eggs. 

In  1896  New  York  City  paid  $20,- 
000,000  for  196,000,000  pounds  of  poul- 
try and  eggs. 

In  1915  the  same  city  paid  $67,000,- 
000  for  310,000,000  pounds  of  poultry 
and  eggs. 

No  "one  knows  the  ease  with  which 
statistics  may  be  made  to  deceive  more 
than  we  do.  In  order  to  check  up  the 
apparent  showing  of  these  tables,  we 
have  carefully  examined  them  to  see 
if  they  tell  the  truth.  It  appears  upon 
examination  that  they  not  only  tell 
the  truth,  but  that  they  do  not  tell 
the  whole  truth. 
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Twenty  years  ago  the  art  of  handling 
and  maiketing  poultry  was  crude,  as 
compared  to  today.  The  use  of  refrig- 
eration was  just  becoming  general. 
Then,  poultry  was  always  a  perishable 
article,  and  therefore  limited  in  its  mar- 
ket. Today  a  properly  prepared  box  of 
poultry  can  be  transported  to  and  sold 
in  any  civilized  market  of  the  world. 
Ships  are  this  day  ploughing  the  seven 
seas  with  their  refrigerated  storerooms 
containing  poultry  which  was  killed 
and  packed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Twenty  years  have  lifted  the  poultry 
producer  from  the  position  of  a  grower 
of  perishable  produce  to  that  of  a 
grower  of  the  world's  staple  "company 
dinner,"  a  staple  for  which  the  world 
will  always  pay. 

If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  future 
market  prospect,  let  us  consider  the 
possibility  of  producing  better  poultry 
and  more  of  it. 

There  have  been  for  many  years  and 
there  will  always  be,  special  poultry 
farms,  raising  special  poultry  in  a  spe- 
cial way,  but  it  is  not  these  that  we 
will  consider. 

Let  us  give  attention  to  poultry  on 
the  farm.  First,  let  us  consider  those 
farms  that  have  much  rough,  hilly  land 
that  cannot  be  profitable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  ordinary  farm  crops.  Such 
land  is  the  very  best  on  which  to  raise 
turkeys.  The  turkey  is  a  native  of 
America,  and  it  furnished  much  food  to 
the  early  pioneer.  It  still  likes  the 
wild  and  it  thrives  best  on  uncultivated 
land.  As  an  ever  increasing  percent- 
age of  all  land  is  brought  under  culti- 
vation, the  supply  of  turkeys  is  dimin- 
ishing and  the  price  has  been  rapidly 
advancing.  There  are  many  acres  of 
rough  land  in  Ohio  that  are  especially 
adapted  to  turkeys.  If  you  have  such 
land,  take  care  of  the  timber  that  will 
grow  on  it  and  stock  the  timbered  land 
with  turkeys.    Here  they  will  thrive 


and  grow  with  the  least  expense  and 
the  greatest  profit. 

While  turkeys,  perhaps,  cannot  be 
grown  successfully  on  farms  that  are 
cleared  and  thoroughly  cultivated, 
other  poultry  can.  Chickens,  ducks  and 
geese  are  successfuly  raised  on  the  best 
cultivated  farms,  and  they  can,  if  neces- 
sary, be  reared  in  very  crowded  quar- 
ters, but  this  comes  under  the  head  of 
special  poultry  farming. 

Let  us  consider  the  raising  of  poul- 
try on  the  ordinary  well  cultivated  and 
well  managed  farm.  It  is  here  that 
poultry,  with  the  exception  of  turkeys, 
can  be  raised  the  cheapest.  The  eggs 
can  be  produced  and  the  young  poul- 
try can  be  hatched  and  reared  with 
the  least  expense.  Some  of  the  details 
that  must  be  watched  carefully  are : 

(1)  Gather  all  eggs  promptly  and 
take  care  of  them  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark 
place,  whether  designed  for  market  or 
for  setting. 

(2)  Get  the  eggs  set  and  the  young 
poultry  hatched  at  the  proper  time  of 
the  year. 

(3)  Care  for  the  young  poultry  until 
big  enough  to  shift  for  itself. 

(4)  After  the  poutlry  is  grown,  pre- 
pare it  for  market  and  sell  it  with  in- 
telligence. 

One  successful  and  convenient  way 
is  to  build  small  portable  poultry 
houses  on  sled  runners,  so  that  a  team 
can  drag  them  about  the  farm.  Then 
place  these  houses  where  you  want  the 
poultry.  When  ploughing,  the  houses 
can  be  dragged  to  the  field.  The  poul- 
try will  run  over  the  ploughed  ground 
and  eat  the  worms,  grubs  and  any  in- 
sects that  can  be  caught.  If,  after  the 
crop  is  planted,  bugs  or  worms  appear, 
turn  the  poultry  loose  and  let  it  eat. 
In  mid-summer  the  houses  can  be 
dragged  to  the  wheat  or  oat  fields  after 
harvest,  when  the  poultry  will  eat  the 
shattered  and  lost  grain.    In  the  fall 
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put  the  houses  in  the  orchards  and 
feed  lost  and  feed  the  poultry  on  the 
fallen  fruit  and  wasted  grain.  In  the 
late  fall,  drag  the  houses  close  to  the 
barn  and  feed  lots,  where  the  poultry 
can  be  easily  taken  care  of  and  pre- 
pared for  market.  After  a  flock  of 
poultry  has  been  allowed  the  range  of 
the  fami  during  the  summer,  do  not 
think  it  all  ready  to  market  without 
fattening  and  preparation.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  animal  on  the  farm  that  it 
pays  to  fatten  as  much  as  it  does  to 
fatten  poultry. 

We  have  fed  poultry  equal  to  183,178 
head  for  one  day.  We  bought  all  grain 
and  other  feed  from  feed  merchants 
and  paid  full  market  price,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1915.  We  paid  for  all  labor,  and 
a  carefully  balanced  account  of  ex- 
penses showed  a  total  cost  of  $.005514, 
slightly  over  one-half  cent  per  day  per 
head.    This  poultry  was  on  full  feed. 

This  poultry  gained  weight  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  per  head  per  day, 
which  would  be  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
nine  cents  per  pound.  The  actual  gain 
in  weight  paid  a  good  profit,  as  it  was 
worth  more  than  nine  cents.  There 
was  a  further  gain  in  value  because  of 
better  quality. 


On  the  farm  the  same  feeding  could 
be  done  much  cheaper,  because  the  feed 
would  cost  less.  The  feeding  could 
also  be  done  with  much  better  gain  on 
the  farm,  because  the  poultry  could  be 
started  into  full  feed  gradually  without 
being  disturbed,  and  with  much  less 
liability  of  sickness  than  when  fed  in 
large  quantity  away  from  the  farms 
where  produced. 

January  and  February  are  frequent- 
ly months  when  many  kinds  of  work 
cannot  be  done  on  the  farm.  If  young 
roosters  have  been  caponized  during 
the  late  summer,  they  can  be  fed  out 
and  finished  in  the  winter  months.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  the  well  finished 
capon  is  to  become  the  successor  of  the 
turkey  as  the  best  bird  for  roasting. 
As  nearly  as  we  can  estimate,  it  offers 
one-tenth  more  food  by  weight  and  of 
so  much  better  flavor,  that  its  sale 
value  is  twice  that  of  the  rooster,  al- 
though the  original  cost  is  practically 
the  same.  Capons  are  now  bringing 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  bird  on  the 
farm,  and  the  demand  is  heavy.  In 
finishing  poultry  do  not  feed  too  long; 
from  seven  to  fifteen  days  is  the  limit 
of  stuffing,  such  as  cost  us  about  one- 
half  cent  per  bird  per  day. 


FARMERS'  WEEK  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Total  registration  this  year,  2892;  last  year,  1457. 
Percent  of  attendance  living  on  farms — This  year,  80;  last  year,  69, 
Average  age  of  men — This  year,  39;  last  year,  39. 
Counties  of  Ohio  represented — This  year,  88;  last  year,  87. 
Other  states  represented — This  year,  22,  last  year,  9. 
Registration  per  day — This  year:   Monday,  1025;  Tuesday,  1569;  Wed- 
nesday, 2122;  Thursday,  2714;  Friday,  2892. 

Total  registration  for  men — This  year,  2445;  last  year,  1196. 
Total  registration  for  women — This  year,  447;  last  year,  261. 
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SKETCHES  OF  FARMERS'  WEEK  FEATURES 


FILLING  the  University  Chapel  to- 
such  a  capacity  that  a  squad  of 
Columbus  policemen  and  firemen  had 
to  be  called  to  turn  away  an  overflow 
crowd  of  over  600  people,  "  Between 
Two  Lives,"  a  three-act  play,  was  pre- 
sented on  Monday  evening,  January  31, 
by  agricultural  students  as  a  part  of 
Farmers'  Week  program.  Every  seat 
in  the  auditorium  was  occupied  and  the 
aisles  were  filled  when  the  policemen 
arrived.  All  who  were  not  seated  were 
compelled  to  leave  in  compliance  with 
the  state  fire  law. 

The  comedy  dwelt  with  the  passing 
of  the  old  and  the  coming  of  the  new 
in  rural  life.  Jack  "Wilson,  a  progres- 
sive country  youth,  does  not  want  his 
father  to  buy  more  land,  thus  increas- 
ing his  burdens,  but  to  invest  the 
money  in  improved  livestock,  home 
conveniences  and  drain  tile.  His  father 
objects  to  the  new  role,  and  Jack  leaves 
home  to  attend  the  agricultural  college. 

Jack  studies  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege while  Donald  Brooks,  who  has  mar- 
ried Jack's  sister,  Betty  Wilson,  works 
on  the  college  farm  and  pursues  a 
course  in  farming  at  nights,  with  Jack 
as  his  instructor.  Gertie  Bowers,  the 
teacher  of  the  district  school,  is  loved 
by  Jack,  but  because  of  the  strenuous 
life  at  the  Wilson  home,  has  refused  to 
marry  him.  She  attends  the  Normal 
School  at  Oobstown,  but  hears  little  of 
Jack  until  she  meets  him  at  Betty's 
home  the  day  before  Jack  is  graduated 
from  the  college. 

Jack  and  Donald  decide  to  return  to 
the  home  farm,  as  Mr.  Wilson  is  no 
longer  able  to  manage  his  farm.  The 
boys  borrow  money  from  Mr.  Watson, 
drain  40  acres  of  swamp  land,  plant  it 
to  alfalfa  and  pay  off  the  mortgage  on 
the  farm.  They  also  introduce  home 
conveniences  in  the  home,  which  they 


pay  for  from  the  profits  of  a  newly  in- 
stalled dairy. 

Mr.  Wilson  finally  agrees  that 
"scientific  farming"  pays  and  turns 
the  whole  farm  over  to  Jack  and  Don- 
ald. Gertie  Bowers,  enthused  over  the 
teaching  of  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics, becomes  the  wife  of  Jack,  and 
of  course  Sam  Snipes,  the  hired  man, 
marries  Abagail  Jones,  the  country 
belle,  who  for  some  years  saw  nothing 
but  vileness  in  all  men. 

The  play  presents  a  rippling  comedy 
throughout.  However,  the  idea  that  a 
good  knowledge  of  farming  can  be 
gained  by  careful  study  and  reading  is 
distinctly  brought  out. 

The  cast  of  characters  were  selected 
entirely  from  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture. They  are :  Henry  Wilson,  a  farm- 
er of  the  old  type,  Clifford  T.  Conklin ; 
Sarah,  his  wife,  Arlene  Beale ;  Jack,  his 
son,  Tom  C.  Stone;  Betty,  their  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Roush;  Silas  Watson,  who 
loans  money,  Edwin  H.  Krause ;  Gertie 
Bowers,  the  district  school  teacher, 
Dorothy  B.  Lowe  ;  Will  J eff erson,  a  city 
youth  with  good  clothes,  Aaron  P. 
Head;  Trueletta,  a  colored  girl  who 
helps  out,  Elsie  Gay  Zinn;  Rastus 
Washington  Lincoln,  colored  hostler  of 
Silas  Watson,  Theodore  J.  H.  Weigand ; 
Sam  Snipes,  the  hired  man,  Carl  W. 
Shinier;  Donald  Brooks,  a  son  of  a 
neighbor  to  the  Wilsons,  Joel  S.  Coffey; 
Abagail  Jones,  who  sees  vileness  in  all 
men,  Ehoda  M.  O'Hara;  prison  guard, 
Clarence  M.  Baker. 

Miss  Marjorie  McCutchen,  assistant 
in  English,  directed  the  play. 

Charles  W.  Burkett,  ?95,  editor  of 
The  American  Agriculturist,  of  New 
York  City,  wrote  the  play  some  years 
ago,  but  witnessed  its  first  production 
during  Farmers'  Week. 

It  is  probable  that  a  permanent  or- 
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ganization  will  be  formed  in  the  col- 
lege, which  will  select,  write  and  pre- 
sent rural  dramas  from  time  to  time. 


4  4  A  PROFITABLE  agriculture  is  the 
l\.  basis  of  all  our  prosperity," 
said  President  W.  0.  Thompson  to  an 
audience  of  700  farmers  and  their 
wives  and  children  in  his  address  of 
welcome  to  Farmers'  Week,  Monday, 


spect  himself  has  no  right  to  anyone 
else's  respect.  Farming  will  come  along 
just  as  soon  as  it  puts  itself  on  a  busi- 
ness basis.  Every  farmer  is  in  business 
for  himself  and  his  community,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  discontent  that  arises 
with  the  farm  is  due  to  a  lack  of  vision 
as  to  what  it  is  and  what  it  can  do." 

He  arraigned  the  farmer  for  being 
addicted  to  the  common  American  habit 


Cast  of  Characters  in  "Between  Two  Lives" 

From  left  to  right,  standing:  Edwin  H  Krause,  as  Silas  Watson;  Sidney  Bliss, 
country  fiddler;  Clifford  T.  Conklin  as  Henry  Wilson;  Clarence  M.  Baker,  prison 
guard;  Carl  W.  Schiffler  as  Sam  Snipes. 

Sitting:  Mary  Roush  as  Betty  Wilson;  Aaron  F.  Head  as  Will  Jefferson;  Miss 
Marjorie  McCutcheon,  Director;  Arlene  Beale  as  Sarah  Wilson;  Rhoda  O'Harra  as 
Abagail  Jones;  Dorothy  B.  Lowe  as  Gertie  Bowers;  Tom  C.  Stone  as  Jack  Wilson. 

Front^row:  Theodore  J.  H.  Weigand  as  Rastus  Washington  Lincoln;  Elsie  Gay 
Zinn  as  Truletta,  a  colored  maid. 


January  31.  "The  business  phase  of 
farming  is  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  we  have  to  consider  in  the  next 
decade.  A  farm  that  doesn't  yield  a 
margin  of  profit  is  probably  depreciat- 
ing in  value,  and  one  that  mortgages 
the  future  in  consuming  itself. 

"I  should  like  to  see  the  farmers  of 
Ohio  agree  pretty  generally  on  putting 
farming  on  a  self-respecting  basis,"  he 
continued.    "A  man  who  doesn't  re- 


of  keeping  what  he  called  "junk,"  and 
said  that  the  essential  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  to  rid  himself  of  the  habit.  "We 
must  get  our  heads  clean  first;  that  is 
why  we  believe  so  fundamentally  in 
agricultural  education,"  was  his  char- 
acterization of  education. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural training  must  be  measured  by 
its  reaction  on  the  individual  farmer. 
To  that  end  a  critical  observation  of 
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farm  journals  was  urged.  The  danger, 
he  pointed  out,  lies  in  dealing  with  gen- 
eralities and  in  overlooking  the  real 
significance  of  the  experimental  work, 
of  which  the  possibilities  have  been 
opened  through  the  agricultural  press. 
In  conclusion  he  said  that  every  farm 
is  an  experiment  station  on  a  small 
scale,  and  that  every  farmer  owes  it 
to  himself  to  keep  a  check  on  his  work. 

He  decried  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  city  men  to  invest  in  rural  property 
merely  for  the  sake  of  investment.  He 
contended  that  this  makes  for  inflation 
of  real  estate  values,  which  is  not  to 
the  farmer's  advantage.  That  the  eco- 
nomic phase  of  agriculture  must  be 
wrought  out  more  fully  was  his  final 
contention. 


CONTRASTING  the  congestion  prob- 
lems of  the  city  with  the  isolation 
of  the  country,  Dean  H.  L.  Russell  of 
the  college  of  agriculture,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  in  his  lecture  on  "Fac- 
tors That  Make  for  a  Better  Rural  Liv- 
ing," during  Farmers'  Week,  pointed 
out  that  the  rural  districts  have  been 
hitherto  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  the  ambitious  boy  has  been 
forced  to  forsake  the  country  for  the 
city.  The  economic  reward  in  the  past 
has  been  much  greater  in  the  city,  but 
conditions  are  rapidly  changing  in  fa- 
vor of  greater  rural  efficiency. 

"Unwillingness  to  make  the  expendi- 
tures for  a  better  rural  efficiency  has 
cost  many  a  farmer  his  boy,"  asserted 
Dean  Russell,  in  speaking  of  the  intro- 
duction of  labor  saving  machinery.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Russell  brought  out 
the  fact  that  even  where  field  machin- 
ery has  been  provided,  the  needs  of 
the  housewife  have  been  neglected. 
"Bath  tubs,  water  systems,  suitable 
lighting  systems  should  go  hand-in- 
hand  with  gasoline  engines,  feed  grind- 
ers and  binders,"  he  said.    "The  in- 


terest on  the  investment  for  these  com- 
modities is  much  less  than  doctor  bills 
and  the  whole  equipment  can  be  in- 
stalled for  less  than  a  siege  of  sick- 
ness. ' ' 

That  the  shift  of  population  from  the 
country  to  the  city  is  constantly  in 
progress  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  30 
years  ago  7  out  of  every  10  persons 
lived  in  the  country,  but  now  5  out  of 
every  10  live  in  the  city  or  town.  The 
city  is  drawing  the  best  from  the  coun- 
try; the  city's  gain  is  the  country's 
loss. 

Regarding  social  conditions,  Dean 
Russell  pointed  out  that  the  country 
once  developed  its  own  pleasures  and 
diversions.  "Raising  bees,"  "house 
warmings,"  singing  schools  and  "spell 
downs"  were  spontaneous  community 
social  events,  but  now  the  country  has 
largely  abandoned  its  own  sports  to 
chase  after  the  city's  substitutes,  re- 
sulting in  distinct  social  and  ethical 
loss. 

"The  American  farmer  has  $1,250,- 
000,000  invested  in  farm  machinery, 
$500,000,000  of  which  has  been  added 
during  the  past  ten  years,"  said  Mr. 
Russell,  in  showing  the  change  in  rural 
conditions  was  coming  about  quickly. 
"However,  many  a  farmer  can  ill  af- 
ford to  let  his  hard  earned  savings 
serve  the  banker  at  a  profit  when  either 
his  own  business  or  his  own  home  is 
inadequately  developed. ' ' 

"The  returns  of  the  farm  are  en- 
hanced by  improvements,  the  same  as 
in  any  other  business,  but  there  is  much 
antiquated  machinery  that  ought  to  be 
scrapped  for  the  introduction  of  more 
modern  devices  will  lessen  production. 
The  high  cost  of  labor  makes  it  advis- 
able to  utilize  all  the  possible  labor- 
saving  devices. 

"However,  the  problem  is  not  fully 
met  when  the  mechanical  side  of  farm 
life  is  supplied,"  continued  Dr.  Russell, 
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'for  we  must  utilize  the  land  of  our 
country  to  a  greater  extent."  Of  all 
the  arable  land  in  the  United  States, 
only  43  percent  is  under  cultivation. 

In  concluding  his  lecture,  Dean  Bus- 
sell  emphasized  the  necessity  for  the 
development  of  farm  architecture,  the 
need  for  home  conveniences  along  with 
those  in  the  barn.  Xo  man  should  be 
proud  of  his  eows  and  apologize  for  his 
house,  "  he  said. 


than  he  does  in  the  movement  of  rail- 
road stocks  and  bonds. 


"C 


OUXTY  agent  work  must  be  edu- 
cational in  that  it  has  a  definite 
relation  to  the  industries  of  agriculture, 
and  demonstrational  in  that  it  presents 
an  element  of  visual  education  common 
today;  and  it  must  have,  in  addition,  a 
large  social  element,"  said  Dr.  A.  C. 
True,  director  of  the  state  relation  ser- 


Farmers  Leaving  University  Hall  After  a  Lecture. 


In  closing,  Mr.  Russell  pleaded  for  a 
distinctive  title  for  the  farm,  because 
it  has  a  great  advantage  as  a  place  of 
business  and  a  home.  Because  of  this 
double  relation  there  should  be  a 
greater  degree  of  permanence  than  in 
urban  relations,  where  the  business  and 
home  are  separate.  He  urged  the  ulti- 
mate condition  of  development,  like  the 
English,  where  the  highest  expression 
of  life  is  seen  in  the  country  gentle- 
man, who  takes  a  keener  enjoyment  in 
watching  the  growth  of  his  livestock 


vice  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  before  the  conference  of 
county  agents  in  the  University  library, 
February  1.  In  speaking  of  what  a 
county  agent  should  do,  he  also  empha- 
sized the  co-operative  spirit  necessary 
for  a  successful  organization. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture deals  with  this  enterprise 
through  its  administrative  offices  and 
through  the  agents  who  go  out  to  aid 
in  the  extension  work.  They  are  under 
the  states  relations  service,  which  also 
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lias  to  do  with  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  the  teaching  of-  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  in  the  colleges 
and  public  schools  and  the  farmer's  in- 
stitutes, thus  including  research,  teach- 
ing and  agricultural  extension,  or  all 
the  branches  relating  to  farming  and 
country  life.  Likewise,  the  state  is  a 
partner  in  this  great  co-operative  or- 
ganization in  agricultural  demonstra- 
tion through  its  college  of  agriculture, 
or  more  particularly  its  state  leader 
and  the  extension  department  of  the 
college  of  agriculture. 

The  county,  through  its  government 
or  voluntary  organizations,  deals  with 
the  matter  in  a  quite  intimate  way.  Of 
all  these,  the  county  agent  is  the  repre- 
sentative; and  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  True,  he  should  have  behind  him 
and  his  work,  first  of  all,  a  strong  or- 
ganization of  all  the  partners,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  farmers  of  his  county,  in 
order  that  he  may  solve  their  problems. 
To  accomplish  this  the  agent  must  be 
an  administrative  officer  effective  in 
organizing  and  mingling  with  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  must  have  the 
qualities  of  a  good  teacher. 

In  speaking  of  the  things  the  county 
agent  should  not  do,  Dr.  True  first  men- 
tioned the  question  of  business  trans- 
actions for  farmers.  The  agent  is  not 
to  be  a  representative  of  any  associa- 
tion or  group  of  individuals,  since  all 
business  must  be  done  through  the 
county  bureau  or  improvement  associa- 
tion. He  is  not  to  be,  in  a  large  way, 
a  demonstrator  or  lecturer  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  terms.  While  he  may  ex- 
plain problems  in  agriculture,  he  must 
get  the  farmer  himself  to  do  the  actual 
demonstrational  work  of  agricultural 
principles. 

Moreover,  the  county  agent  is  not  to 


be  connected  with  any  political  organi- 
zation, or  to  be  interested  in  any  com- 
mercial concern  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  leel  responsible  to  it.  fveference 
was  made  to  agents  selling  fertilizer 
and  hog  cholera  serum  as  an  enterprise 
outside  their  province  as  county  offi- 
cials. 

County  agent  work  in  the  United 
States  started  in  the  southern  states  as 
a  missionary  movement,  with  agents 
working  on  low  salaries,  but  for  the 
general  uplift  of  the  poor  and  the  pros- 
perous alike.  This  movement  grew  out 
of  such  agencies  as  the  agricultural  so- 
cieties of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
later-day  farmers'  institutes,  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  and  col- 
leges of  agriculture  their  publications, 
the  farm  press  and  the  influence  of 
many  successful  farmers.  The  demon- 
strational idea  then  culminated  with 
the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  act  in 
1914,  which  provides  annual  appripria- 
tions  to  each  state  when  a  like  amount 
is  appropriated  by  the  state  itself  for 
agricultural  extension. 

At  present  there  are  about  1200  coun- 
ty agents  in  the  United  States,  mostly 
in  the  South.  Of  these,  there  are  about 
400  women  agents. 

Under  the  present  extension  act,  the 
plan  of  the  federal  department  is  to 
have  four  or  five  agents  placed  in  each 
state  annually  for  the  next  seven  years, 
when  the  Smith-Lever  act  comes  to  its 
1914,  which  provides  annual  appropria- 
mately  2600  agents  wo  aid  be  placed, 
thus  leaving  but  400  counties  which 
would  be  nonagricultural  in  character, 
without  such  experts.  In  this  way  all 
the  agricultural  counties  would  be 
placed  on  a  firm  basis  for  the  greatest 
results  possible  through  the  extension 
movement. 
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EDITORIAL 


"Hang  the  ribbon  upon  the  boy, 
rather  than  npon  the  prize  hog  or  colt 

that  he  raises, ' '  is  the  way 
CONTEST  0.  H.  Benson  of  the  U.  S. 
WORK        Department  of  Agriculture 

would  reward  the  youth 
of  our  land  for  their  work  in  the  junior 
contests.  "Give  the  boy  or  girl  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  doing  the 
merit  winning,  and  that  upon  them  de- 
pends the  future  of  American  democ- 
racy," he  urged. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  contest  work  has 
not  only  proven  popular  but  profitable. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  instilling  in 
the  minds  of  the  farm  youth  the  dignity 
of  labor,  the  reward  for  merit,  and  the 
knowledge  of  a  better  agriculture. 
Dewey  Hanes  is  looked  upon  wih  great- 


er favor  than  the  champion  basketball 
player,  or  the  fastest  runner  upon  the 
track.  The  winners  of  the  recent  live- 
stock judging  contest,  held  at  Farmers' 
Week,  have  received  more  publicity  in 
the  press  than  European  generals  or 
presidential  candidates. 

The  contest  work  is  definite.  It 
teaches  the  younger  generation  the 
value  of  money.  It  creates  a  desire  for 
supremacy  and  it  allows  the  boy  or  girl 
to  carry  out  his  fancies  upon  the  farm. 
A  prize  drafter  ar  a  fat  porker  carries 
with  them  more  real  merit  than  a  silver 
cup  or  a  nicely  engraved  diploma. 
May  the  contest  idea  develop  until  all 
lines  of  agriculture  and  home  economics 
are  covered  in  Ohio. 
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'With  a  total  attendance  of  2892, 
Farmers'  Week  this  year  surpassed  all 

similar  weeks  by  showing 
FARMERS'  a  gain  of  100  percent  over 
WEEK  last  year  and  400  percent 

over  the  short  course  of- 
fered for  farmers  two  years  ago.  This 
year  every  county  in  the  state  was  rep- 
resented, which  reflects  the  growing  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture.  The  enrollment  from  these 
counties  was  not  bunched,  but  every 
portion  of  the  state  had  from  ten  to 
twenty  persons  remaining  for  the  entire 
week. 

Combining  farm  lectures  with  farm 
conferences  allowed  many  farmers  to 
become  acquainted  with  many  organi- 
zations with  which  they  formerly  knew 
nothing  about.  The  dairy  interests  were 
centered  as  never  before.  Beside  them 
were  their  brethren,  the  purebred  cat- 
tle men,  the  draft  horse  producers  and 
the  swine  fanciers.  Each  group  got  the 
conception  of  the  other,  and  only 
friendly  rivalry  existed  where  before 
prejudice  was  prevalent. 

The  horticultural  meetings  found 
their  ideal  location  in  the  Horticultural 
and  Forestry  buildings,  where  their 
lectures,  their  exhibits  and  their  ma- 
chinery show  were  all  combined. 

With  the  poultry  lectures  in  the  judg- 
ing pavilion,  the  egg  show  in  Town- 
shend  Hall  and  the  poultry  buildings 
for  exhibitions,  the  bird  fanciers  of 
Ohio  could  well  be  proud  of  their  in- 
terests. 

It  is  probable  that  such  a  unification 
of  interests  along  agricultural  lines  has 
never  been  seen  before  in  Ohio.  It  is 
true  that  the  Ohio  State  Fair  is  a  big 
educational  affair,  yet  there  is  not  the 
intimate  mingling  of  ideas,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  discussion  and  the  closer 
unification  of  agricultural  tendencies  as 
at  Farmers'  Week. 

From  now  until  next  years  short 


course,  many  people  will  refer  to  the 
facts  that  they  learned  at  Farmers' 
week.  How  often  it  is  that  just  a  little- 
principle  or  even  a  few  facts  lead  to 
the  development  of  greater  things,  espe- 
cially on  the  farm.  Ohio  farmers  stay 
upon  their  places  of  abode  too  much 
and  let  well  enough  alone.  How  long 
would  a  business  man  b-°.  successful  if 
he  look  to  no  features  other  than  that 
of  store  or  workshop?  It  is  the  same 
with  farmers.  They  will  pick  up  new 
facts  and  ideas  faster  than  other  men, 
but  their  interests  being  so  diversified 
makes  it  difficult  to  provide  concrete 
methods  of  study.  Howeved,  Farmers r 
Week  does  this. 

Meeting  and  exchanging  ideas  with 
3000  farmers  brushes  off  the  rough 
spots  and  leaves  the  rural  man  ready 
to  put  forth  his  best.  He  sees  greater 
possibilities  for  his  farm.  The  problems- 
confronting  him  are  more  easily  solved. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that 
Farmers'  Week  bring  out. 


v  Perhaps  no  form  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension is  proving  more  practical  than 
the  surveys  being 
FARM  carried  on  at  the 

DEMONSTRATIONS  present  time  by 
G-.  N.  Daggar  in 
various  Ohio  counties.  In  all  probabil- 
ity the  success  of  the  demonstration  is. 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  a  community  are  studied  and 
carefully  worked  out. 

Our  experiment  stations  and  colleges 
can  demonstrate  the  advantage  of  a 
special  system  of  farming  or  a  more 
efficient  method  of  increasing  crop 
yields.  Yet,  due  to  diversified  commu- 
nities n6  methods  can  be  prescribed  to 
show  how  far  and  to  what  extent  this 
method  should  be  carried.  It  may  be 
more  profitable  to  carry  on  dairy  farm- 
ing, but  what  factors  enter  into  the 
production  of  milk?    Shall  a  farmer  do 
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nothing  but  milk  cows?  Do  livestock 
units  have  any  effect  upon  his  income  ? 
Why  does  his  neighbor  make  more 
money  with  less  livestock  and  less  labor  ? 
Here  the  work  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tion falls  short.  It,  however,  fills  its 
function  by  laying  the  basis  for  further 
work. 

Figures  do  not  lie.  Neither  do  they 
convey  the  work  of  the  better  farmers 
nor  the  failings  of  the  less  efficient 
operators  alone,  as  shown  by  the  tables 
in  the  leading  article  for  this  month. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  average  is  pre- 
sented which  is  typical  of  the  whole 
community.  Each  neighborhood  has  its 
own  problems,  and  what  is  true  in  one 
county  may  not  be  true  in  another. 
This  distinction  is  brought  out  by  the 
demonstration,  but  what  is  true  of  the 
best  farmers  in  one  locality  can  be  used 
with  profit  by  operators  in  the  same 
neighborhood  who  have  been  unable  to 
secure  the  maximum  returns  from  their 
land. 


Organized  to  further  the  growing  of 
better  grain  seed  in  our  state,  The  Ohio 
Seed  Improvement  As- 
THE  SEED  scciation  was  formed 
ASSOCIATION  during  Farmers' 
"Week  and  now  stands 
out  as  another  large  association  to  en- 
hance the  future  of  agriculture. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  organization  to 
provide  a  means  whereby  a  strain  of 
oats  or  some  other  cereal  selected  and 
found  to  be  so  superior  that  it  may 
be  rapidly  produced  for  seed,  yet  so 
regulated  and  kept  pure,  thus  assuring 
the  purchaser  of  the  highest  grade. 

Exceptionally  productive  strains  of 
grains  have  been  selected  by  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  yet 
at  present  there  is  scarcely  a  place  to 


grow  them.  Under  the  new  plan  farm- 
ers will  have  the  opportunity  of  get- 
ting the  new  varieties  in  their  own 
localities  and  growing  them  under  the 
direction  and  inspection  of  the  Seed 
Improvement  Association.  This  will 
insure  the  purchasers  that  they  are  get- 
ting improved  seed  and  advertise  the 
grower  so  that  a  good  market  for  im- 
proved varieties  will  be  formed. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  real  ser- 
vice to  agriculture  and  a  promise  of 
financial  reward  to  those  who  will  aid 
in  rendering  such  service.  It  is  hoped 
that  many  progressive  farmers  will  join 
this  association  and  help  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  better  seed  for  farm  crops  as  it 
is  selected  from  time  to  time. 


"A  rural  civilization  that  will  hold 
men  to  the  soil  must  be  satisfactory  ma- 
terially, intellectual- 
UNCLE  HENRY  ly.  socially  and  spir- 
SAYS:  itually  to  the  boys 

and  girls  bred  on  the 
soil.  So  long  as  we  think  of  country 
life  as  competitive  instead  of  coopera- 
tive we  shall  never  have  an  ideal  rural 
civilization. 

"So  long  as  our  children  are  taught 
in  the  rural  schools  in  terms  of  the 
city  by  teachers  who,  in  their  secret 
thoughts,  regard  the  city  life  as  the 
only  life  worth  living,  these  children 
when  grown  up  will  prefer  the  city. 

"So  long  as  our  religion,  is  taught 
in  abstract  terms  which  the  people  who 
need  the  most  blessings  of  the  gospel 
do  not  understand,  without  illustra- 
tions from  the  rural  life  and  by  preach- 
ers whose  ambition  is  to  fill  or  at  least 
occupy  a  city  pulpit,  the  vacant  pews 
in  the  rural  church  will  be  in  the  ma- 
jority." 
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OFFICERS  OF  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS  ELECTED  DURING 

FARMERS'  WEEK 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 


President  L,  P.  Bailey,  Tacoma,  Ohio 

Vice  President  Peter  Small,  Chesterland,  Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer  Prof.  Oscar  Erf,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  OHIO  GUERNSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President  R.  D.  Gates,  Novelty,  Ohio 

Vice  President  E.  H.  McCampbell,  Salem,  Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer  H.  C.  McCommon,  Lisbon,  Ohio 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  OHIO  JERSEY  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President  Dr.  Blackburn,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Vice  President  H.  C.  Bonnell,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer  H.  L.  Pike,  Geneva,  Ohio 

OFFFICERS  OF  THE  OHIO  CREAMERY  OWNERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President  .. .  ..  0.  J.  Winters,  Greenfield,  Ohio 

Vice  President   C.  E.  Benedict,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer.  V.  C.  Heinke,  New  Bremen,  Ohio 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  OHIO  PERCHERON  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President   ... .  .Otho  H.  Pollock,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Vice  President. . . . .   .W.  :F.  Camp,  Homerville,  Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer  Donald  J.  Kays,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  OHIO  HOLSTEIN-FRIESAN  ASSOCIATION 

President      Peter  Small,  Chesterland,  Ohio 

Vice  President.    J.  R,  Ross,  Blanchester,  Ohio 

Second  Vice  President   .............. .Charles  Jamison,  Ada,  Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer.   .F.  M.  Pontius,  Groveport,  Ohio 

Directors — Samuel  Werren,  North  Benton,  Ohio;  0.  H.  Zehring,  Germantown, 
Ohio;  0.  C.  Arnds,  Sullivant,  Ohio. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  OHIO  SEED  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

President    James  D.  Cook,  Forest,  Ohio 

Vice  President  Howard  McCune,  Wilmington,  Ohio 

Secretary  .C.  A.  Gear  hart,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Treasurer  C.  S.  French,  Salem,  Ohio 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  OHIO  LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President  Ralph  Pestle,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio 

Vice  President  Archie  J.  Bishop,  Delaware,  Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer  B.  E.  Carmichael,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Executive  Committee — Donald  J.  Kays,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
W.  S.  Robbins,  Springfield,  Ohio  ;  Dr.  H.  M.  Brown,  Hillsboro,  Ohio. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  OHIO  VEGETABLE  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President  E.  A.  Dunbar,  Ashtabula,  Ohio 

Vice  President  Theodore  Olpp,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Second  Vice  President  M.  M.  Meisse,  Lancaster,  Ohio 

Third  Vice  President  Ralph  Jordan,  Lockwood,  Ohio 

Secretary  L.  M.  Montgomery,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Treasurer  S.  N.  Green,  Wooster,  Ohio 

Directors — Lewis  Miller,  Toledo,  Ohio,  three  years;  William  Slough,  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  one  year;  C.  P.  Dyar,  Marietta,  Ohio,  two  years. 


A  Corner  of  the  Ohio  State  Corn  Show,  Held  During  Farmers'  Week. 
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FARMERS'  WEEK  NEWS 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

DURING  FARMERS'  WEEK 

''All  silos  are  good  silos,  and  every 
silo  has  its  place,"  said  M.  L.  King, 
agricultural  engineer,  of  Iowa,  in  an 
address  before  1000  farmers  in  the 
Chapel  during  the  first  day  of  Farmers' 
"Week.  Mr.  King  declared  that  while 
the  stave  silo  had  some  faults,  that  it 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  spread  of  the 
use  of  silos. 

From  data  collected  from  Ohio  farm- 
ers, the  average  cost  of  different  types 
of  silos  per  ton  capacity  were : 

Wood  stave   $2.75 

Home-made  wooden  silo....  1.70 

Tile  silo    4.75 

Commercial  concrete  block.  .  4.20 

Monolithic  concrete  silo   3.90 

Galvanized  iron  silo   4.00 

Mr.  King  said  that  the  clay  block 
silo  built  in  Iowa  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  vitrified  hollow  brick  silo  of  Ohio. 
The  Iowa  type  of  silo,  however,  costs 
much  less  than  the  vitrified  blocks  in 
Ohio,  since  the  blocks  are  but  four 
inches  in  thickness,  as  compared  with 
eight"  inches  in  common  use.  This  has 
the  effect  of  higher  freight,  as  well  as 
higher  first  cost. 

Mr.  King  urged  the  building  of  the 
permanent  types  of  silo,  but  stated  that 
a  wooden  silo  of  one-inch  flooring,  with 
home-made  wood  hoops,  was  satisfac- 
tory. The  monolithic  silo  for  the  man 
having  easy  access  to  good  gravel,  and 
the  tile  silo  for  any  condition  where 
concrete  blocks  could  not  be  obtained, 
were  three  types  of  permanent  silos 
recommended.  The  metal  silo,  though 
giving  good  satisfaction,  has  had  a  com- 
paratively short  trial. 

Attention  was  called  to  common  fail- 
ures of  silos  and  their  remedy.  The 
chief  cause  for  wood  stave  silos  blowing 
down  is  lack  of  care  in  properly  anchor- 


ing the  silo  and  of  giving  attention  to 
hoops  when  the  silo  is  empty.  The 
anchor  rods  should  be  secured  to  an- 
chors, at  least  as  far  from  the  base  of 
the  silo  as  the  silo  is  high.  It  would 
then  withstand  the  highest  wind. 

Failures  in  brick,  tile,  masonry,  con- 
crete or  concrete  block  silos  are  crack- 
ing from  lack  of  sufficient  reinforce- 
ment, poorly  distributed  reinforcement 
or  insufficient  or  bdly  designed  footings 
or  foundtions.  The  remedy  for  each  of 
the  above  is  apparent.  Concrete  block 
silos  are  sometimes  porous,  a  condition 
where  poorly  constructed  blocks  are 
used.  Lining  the  silo  with  hot  tar  is 
the  practical  method  for  stopping  the 
trouble. 

Frof.  H.  C.  Ramsower  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  engineering,  gave 
an  interesting  demonstration  of  farm 
lighting  appliances  on  the  third  day. 
Prof.  Ramsower  believes  in  having 
some  of  the  good  things  of  life  on 
the  farm,  including  the  best  artificial 
forms  of  lighting. 

In  convincing  style  and  with  ample 
aid  with  various  lamps  and  lighting 
systems,  the  economy  of  the  newer  types 
of  lamps,  as  compared  with  the  old  type 
flat  and  round  wick  kerosene  lamps, 
was  demonstrated.  Kerosene  lamps 
with  mantles,  portable  acetylene  table 
lamps,  gasoline  pressure  lamps  and  lan- 
terns and  semi-portable  gasoline  and 
acetylene  plants  were  featured. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  C. 
M.  Emerson,  agricultural  engineer,  of 
Columbus,  the  following  day,  "Small 
Electric  Plants'  being  the  subject.  The 
speaker  emphasized  the  fact  that  a 
small  plant  was  sufficient  for  lighting, 
but  where  heating  appliances  were  used 
some  care  was  necessary  to  get  a  plant 
of  sufficient  size  to  carry  the  load. 

On  the  last  day,  Prof,  F.  W.  Ives  of 
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the  department  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering, with  a  topic,  "Dont's  in  Con- 
crete Construction,"  discussed  some  of 
the  phases  of  concrete  work  where  per- 
manence and  utility  are  prime  requi- 
sites. After  defining  concrete  and  its 
constituent  parts,  Prof.  Ives  made  a 
plea  for  more  careful  and  painstaking 
work  in  the  selection,  proportioning 
and  placing  of  concrete.  That  beauty 
as  well  as  permanence  should  be  sought 
for  was  a  plea  of  the  speaker. 


UTTOW  t0  Build  am]  Maintain  a 
XI  Purebred  Stud"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  delivered  by  W.  S. 
Corsa,  of  Gregory  Farm,  Whitehall,  111., 
on  'Wednesday  afternoon,  February  2, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Percheron 
Breeders'  Association.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  address.  Mr.  Corsa  men- 
tioned experience  as  being  one  of  the 
essential  factors  in  the  make-up  of  a 
successful  breeder  of  purebred  horses. 

"If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  first 
requisite  of  foundation  stock,  my  an- 
swer would  be  soundness,"  he  said. 
"Following  in  order  of  importance 
would  come  type,  proficiency,  and  size. 
It  is  easier  to  reach  the  desired  goal 
in  the  building  of  a  purebred  stud  by 
breeding  for  size  from  sound  animals 
than  to  start  with  size  at  the  expense 
of  soundness  and  quality,"  said  Mr. 
Corsa. 

"One  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  a 
start  in  the  purebred  business  is  to 
buy  pair  of  purebred  fillies  of  the  right 
sort,  and  from  these  develop  breeding 
stock.  It  is  cheaper  to  raise  good 
horses  than  to  buy  them,"  he  said, 


"and  the  sire  should  be  of  a  type  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  mares.  The  scarcity 
of  desirable  sires  in  many  communi- 
ties is  a  great  handicap  to  the  beginner 
who  lacks  the  capital  necessary  to  the 
ownership  of  a  good  sirea  Mr.  Corsa 
advocated  company  ownership  of  a 
stallion  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
successful  ways  of  getting  a  good  sire 
in  the  neighborhood. 

*'As  to  feed,  I  prefer  those  produc- 
ing growth  rather  than  fat,  and  plenty 
of  good  feed  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  young  colts,"  said 
Mr.  Corsa.  "I  like  to  have  the  foals 
come  early,  for  the  early  foal  has  many 
advantages  over  the  late  one,  espe- 
cially as  a  sale  or  show  ring  proposi- 
tion," he  continued. 

"Selling  at  an  early  age  is  the  most 
profitable  to  the  raiser,  and  the  public 
sale  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  surplus 
stock  is  regarded  with  increasing  favor 
by  present  day  breeders." 

Mr.  Corsa  deplored  the  practice  of 
disposing  of  a  good  breeding  stallion 
because  mares  of  his  get  are  becoming 
of  breeding  age,  and  he  advised  keep- 
ing the  tried  and  proven  sire  in  the 
community  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to 
use  him.  Careful  and  judicious  line 
breeding  could  be  used  much  more  ex- 
tensively by  American  breeders  than 
has  been  done  in  the  past.  When  an 
American  bred  stallion  wins  the  grand 
championship  at  the  International, 
American  breeders  may  feel  that  they 
have  reached  a  goal  worth  while,  and 
that  they  are  coming  into  what  is  their 
rightful  place  as  improvers  of  live- 
stock," he  concluded. 
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"Chemistry  and  Its  Relation  to  Daily 
Life"  by  Kahlenberg  and  Hart,  aims 
to  present  the  subject  matter  practical 
in  character  and  to  make  it  interesting 
and  simple,  so  that  the  student  may 
grasp  it  quickly.  While  it  is  adapted 
for  students  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  secondary  schools,  there 
are  many  others  who  will  find  it  helpful 
as  a  volume  of  general  information  for 
home  reading  and  study.  The  soil,  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  farm  manure,  plant 
life,  the  animal  and  its  feed,  milk  pro- 
ducts, poisons  for  farm  and  orchard 
pests,  etc.,  are  treated  in  separate  chap- 
ters. Lists  of  questions  are  given  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  for  the  aid  of 
teachers.  400  pages,  $1.25;  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Plant  Life  and  Plant  Uses"  by  J.  GT. 
Coulter  is  an  elementary  text  book  for 
the  study  of  agriculture,  home  econom- 
ics or  college  botany.  The  book  seeks 
to  give  the  reader  a  certain  apprecia- 
tion of  the  relationship  of  plant  life  to 
his  own  life.  It  includes  what  has  the 
proper  place  in  the  education  of  all 
young  people.  It  presents  a  general 
study  of  plants  which  should  precede 
the  special  study  of  that  subject,  and 
in  terms  of  its  largest  relation  to  hu- 
man life,  but  the  treatment  has  in  view 
preparation  for  life  in  general  and  not 
for  any  particular  kind  of  calling.  The 


subject  is  dealt  with  from  the  view- 
point of  the  pupil  rather  than  from 
that  of  the  scientist  or  teacher.  460 
pages,  illustrated,  $1.20 ;  The  American 
Book  Company,  Cincinnati. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Garden  Farming,"  by  Corbett,  is  a 
manual  of  American  methods  of  culti- 
vating vegetables,  both  in  the  field  and 
under  glass,  and  should  be  useful  to  the 
agricultural  student  and  to  the  prac- 
tical grower.  It  aims  to  furnish  a  con- 
cise and  authentic  statement  of  the  cul- 
tural methods  successfully  followed  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
in  the  commercial  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables by  market  gardeners  and  truck 
farmers,  together  with  a  consideration 
of  the  economic  importance  and  botani- 
cal status  of  those  methods.  The  work 
of  marketing,  forcing,  irrigation  and 
storage  of  vegetables  is  based  on  per- 
sonal experience.  480  pages,  illustrated, 
$2.00;  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Soils  and  Soil  Fertility,"  by  Whit- 
son  and  Walster,  teaches  how  to  un- 
derstand the  soil  and  how  to  analyze 
and  handle  them  in  a  practical  manner. 
The  authors  have  presented  one  of  the 
most  systematic,  careful  and  complete 
discussions  of  soils  and  soil  fertility 
ever  published.  The  text  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  soils. 
It  does  not  go  into  unnecessary  scien- 
tific detail  of  structure  and  chemical 
composition,  but  discusses  in  a  simple, 
practical  way  the  best  methods  of  hand- 
ling the  land  to  produce  the  best  crops. 
320  pages,  illustrated,  $1.25  ;  Webb  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Principles  of  Rural  Credits,"  by 
Morman,  presents  the  most  reliable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  that  is  avail- 
able, with  a  view  of  establishing  a  rural 
credit  system  for  all  classes  of  farmers. 
It  presents  the  facts  in  a  concise  form 
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net  only  for  legislators  who  are  con- 
bidering  rural  credit,  but  for  farmers 
and  the  general  public.  It  deals  with 
tenant  systems,  farm  mortgage  bonds 
and  national  credit  systems.  300  pages, 
$1.25;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Productive  Bee-Keeping, "  by  F.  C. 
Pellett  takes  up  all  the  details  which 
will  confront  anyone  in  starting  an  api- 
ary. It  treats  of  bee-keeping  as  a  side 
line,  the  business  of  bee-keeping,  the 
possibilities  of  honey  production  in  the 
country  or  in  the  city,  tools  for  the 
apiary,  pasture  for  bees,  the  working 
of  the  colonies,  the  drones,  the  queens, 
hiving  of  swarms,  methods  of  feeding 
young  colonies,  equipment  for  honey 
production,  bee  diseases,  wintering, 
marketing,  and  gives  a  complete  out- 
line of  all  bee  literature.  The  results  of 
many  successful  bee  men  and  women 
are  presented,  with  methods  of  man- 
agement. Advertising,  marketing,  grad- 
ing and  shipping  of  honey  is  given  spe- 
cial attention.  120  illustrations,  300 
pages,  $1.50;  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Twenty  Lessons  on  Poultry,"  by 
Patterson,  presents  a  neatly  arranged 
course  in  chicken  raising  which  can  be 
used  b}^  pupils  in  schools  or  by  men 
expecting  to  engage  in  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. It  takes  up  the  housing,  breeds, 
judging,  yarding  and  fencing,  feeds 
and  feeding,  mating,  incubation,  brood- 
ing, diseases,  care  and  management. 
100  pages,  illustrated.  $0.75.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

□  □  □  □ 

"The  Marketing  of  Farm  Products," 
by  "Weld,  of  Yale  LTniversity,  aims  to 
set  forth  the  fundamental  principles  of 
market  distribution  as  applied  to  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  It  begins 
by  pointing  out  the  place  that  market- 
ing occupies  in  the  general  field  of  eco- 


nomics and  by  applying  the  accepted 
principles  of  economics  to  the  market- 
ing process.  It  then  explains  the  gen- 
eral organization  and  methods  ot  mar- 
keting, beginning  with  marketing  at 
country  points,  and  passes  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  and  functions  of 
the  various  classes  of  wholesale  deal- 
ers. After  describing  the  factors  affect- 
ing the  cost  of  marketing,  special  prob- 
lems are  treated.  475  pages,  $1.75  ;  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Common  Diseases  of  Farm  Ani- 
mals," by  R.  A.  Craig,  professor  of 
veterinary  science  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, takes  up  the  diagnosis  and  symp- 
toms, as  far  as  possible,  of  the  diseases 
which  trouble  farm  animals.  It  pre- 
sents these  under  different  heads,  as 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system,  the  uri- 
nary organs,  the  generative  organs,  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  the  circulatory 
organs,  the  nervous  system,  the  skin, 
the  eye,  locomotory  apparatus,  un- 
soundness and  blemishes,  diseases  of 
the  fore-limb,  of  the  foot,  of  the  hind- 
limb,  and  common  surgical  operations 
are  treated  in  separate  chapters.  Para- 
sitic insects,  mites,  hog  cholera,  tuber- 
culosis, infectious  diseases  of  cattle  and 
poultry  are  given  special  attention.  330 
pages,  illustrated,  $1.50;  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

□  □  □  □ 

"Household  Science  and  Arts,"  by 
Josephine  Morris,  deals  with  the  best 
ways  to  keep  a  house  clean  and  sani- 
tary, advice  in  regard  to  care  and  prep- 
aration of  wholesome  foods,  and  the 
formation  of  recipes.  All  the  directions 
within  the  covers  are  expressed  in  sim- 
ple language.  This  makes  the  book 
easily  understood  by.  the  young  stu- 
dents and  saves  time  and  thought  for 
the  young  housekeeper.  230  pages,  il- 
lustrated, $1.00.  American  Book  Co., 
Cincinnati. 
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Z.  P.  Metcalf,  '07,  is  teaching  zoology 
and  entomology  at  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  West  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

R.  L.  Shields,  '07,  is  now  professor 
of  animal  husbandry  at  Clemson  Col- 
lege, in  South  Carolina.  He  was  as- 
sistant in  the  agricultural  extension  de- 
partment, Ohio  State  University,  1907- 
190#,  and  instructor  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, 1909-11.  He  then  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi as  professor  of  animal  hus- 
bandry, holding  that  position  until  he 
took  up  his  present  work. 

J.  W.  Ray,  '13,  is  teaching  high  school 
at  Greensburg,  Ind. 

B.  A.  Schnell,  '13,  is  county  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  secretary  of  Union  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Marysville,  Ohio. 

L.  W.  Smith,  '13,  is  in  the  lumber 
business  with  his  father  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

J.  W.  Tullos,  '13,  is  farming  at  Mt. 
Yernon,  Ohio. 

E.  0.  Williams,  '13,  is  farming  at 
Mt.  Yictory,  Ohio. 

G.  C.  Woodin,  '13,  is  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  horticulture  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  at  East 
Lansing. 

H.  A.  Wise,  '13,  is  employed  by  the 
Polk  Sanitary  Milk  Company  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

P.  G.  Charles,  '13,  has  charge  of  the 
city  farms  at  Cincinnati. 

W.  S.  Courtright,  '13,  is  with  the 
Dayton  Pure  Milk  Company  at  Dayton. 


W.  B.  Adams,  '13,  is  taking  special 
work  in  horticulture  at  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

M.  J.  Doherty,  '13,  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Mt.  Yernon,  Ohio. 

T.  L.  Guyton,  '13,  is  working  on  a 
Master's  Degree  in  the  department  of 
entomology,  Ohio  State  University. 

Carl  A.  Gearhart,  '13,  is  assistant  in 
the  department  of  agronomy  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster. 

T.  A.  Rouse,  '13,  is  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  animal  husbandry 
and  an  assistant  in  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina. 

W.  A.  Price,  '13,  is  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  entomology  at  Pur- 
due University. 

Ray  F.  Donnan,  '14,  is  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  Perry,  Ohio. 

Ernest  Oliver,  '13,  is  running  the 
home  farm  at  Versailles,  Ohio. 

H.  E.  Otting,  '13,  is  with  the  John 
Wildi  Condensing  Company  at  Marys- 
ville, Ohio. 

F.  C.  Marshall,  '13,  is  located  at  Bea- 
verdam,  Ohio,  where  he  is  farming. 

E.  W.  McComas,  '13,  is  teaching  high 
school  at  Woodsfield,  Minn. 

Wallace  L.  Love  is  farming  near 
Lockwood,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 

Clayton  L.  Long  is  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  horticulture  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Paul  M.  Logan,  '13,  is  on  a  farm  at 
Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio,  where  he  is  running 
an  orchard. 

Harry  M.  Jones,  13,  is  herdsman  at 
the  Athens  State  Hospital  Athens,  Ohio. 

Raymond  Jaeger,  '13,  is  bacteriologist 
for  the  Belle  Yernon  Milk  Company  at 
Cleveland. 

Edwin  A.  King,  '15,  and  Helen  W. 
Wetmore  were  married  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  at  Yanlue,  Ohio.  They  will 
reside  on  a  farm  at  Yanlue,  where  Mr. 
King  operates  a  dairy  farm. 
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D.  E.  Haley,  '13,  is  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

A.  J.  Bishop,  '15,  is  assisting  in  the 
-aninial  husbandry  department  during 
the  term  of  the  winter  course  students. 

Glenn  D.  Norton,  '14,  is  an  assistant 
in  the  dairy  department.  After  March 
1  he  will  engage  in  farming  at  Lodi, 
Ohio,  where  he  will  breed  J ersey  cattle. 

Morris  0.  Bugby,  '04,  is  county  agri- 
culturist in  Trumbull  County,  with 
headquarters  at  Cortland.  After  grad- 
uating Mr.  Bugby  engaged  in  general 
farming.  In  1905  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  in  the  department  of 
cooperation  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  He  held  this  po- 
sition until  1914,  when  he  became  coun- 
ty agent  of  Trumbull  County. 

Arthur  J.  Copeland,  '15,  is  a  gradu- 
ate student  in  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture- He  is  preparing  a  theses  on  "The 
Renting  of  Farm  Lands  in  Ohio,"  and 
on  "The  County  Agent,"  under  the  de- 
partment of  rural  economics,  and  a 
thesis  on  "Alfalfa,"  under  the  farm 
crops  department. 

Adolph  Waller,  a  graduate  student 
in  the  department  of  agronomy  last 
year,  is  now  an  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  farm  crops. 

Carl  W.  Shiffler,  '15,  is  assistant  in 
the  department  of  soils. 

A.  B.  Graham,  director  of  the  exten- 
sion department  of  the  University  from 
1905  to  1914,  is  with  the  state's  relation 
service  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  look- 
ing after  the  agricultural  extension 
schools  in  the  United  States  excepting 
those  in  the  South. 

0.  H-  Pollock,  '12,  is  farming  at  Dela- 
ware. Ohio.  He  is  breeding  purebred 
Pereheron  horses. 

Ray  C.  Doneghue,  '06,  is  now  head  of 
the  department  of  agronomy  at  the 
North    Dakota    Agricultural  College. 


After  graduating  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Agriculture,  Mr.  Doneghue 
went  to  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence of  Agriculture  in  1908.  He  was 
assistant  in  the  soil  survey,  Illinois  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  in  1906 ; 
assistant  in  agronomy  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  1906  to  1908 ;  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  agronomy  at  the  North  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College,  1908  to  1911. 
He  has  been  in  his  present  position 
since  1911. 


As  an  appreciation  of  the  work  which 
Samuel  Higginbottom,  '10,  an  agricul- 
tural missionary,  is  doing  in  Allahabad, 
India,  his  Honour  James  Meston,  the 
lieutenant  governor  of  the  United  Pro- 
vince of  India,  made  a  journey  of  more 
than  500  miles  to  be  present  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  student  lodging  building  at 
Ewing  Christian  College,  Allahabad. 

A  letter  mailed  November  30  an- 
nounces the  dedication  of  the  new 
building  on  November  9,  3915.  The  edi- 
fice was  built  with  money  raised  by 
Mr.  Higginbottom  on  his  return  to  the 
United  States  several  years  ago. 

The  lieutenant  governor  in  address- 
ing the  people  at  the  dedication  warmly 
praised  the  work  of  Mr.  Higginbottom, 
believing  that  through  his  efforts  India 
would  soon  become  a  land  of  agricul- 
tural skill  and  science,  according  to 
the  letter. 

Mr,  Higginbottom  was  graduated 
from  Ohio  State  in  1910.  He  went  di- 
rectly to  India  and  since  has  been  di- 
recting a  school  of  agriculture  at  Alla- 
habad. He  was  joined  by  William  Bem- 
bower,  '11,  who  is  teaching  horticulture 
in  the  college.  Clarence  A.  Dawson, 
'15,  sailed  for  India  last  summer  to  be- 
come head  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry  of  the  college. 
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BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK 

How  Contest  Activities  Teaches  the  Business  of  Farming 

0.  H.  BENSON,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TO  teach  a  child  how  to  earn  a  dollar 
as  a  result  of  his  own  investment 
of  time,  money  and  energy  is  certainly 
one  of  the  important  things  in  connec- 
tion with  education,  and  will  go  a  long 
way  to  teach  the  child  how  to  spend 
the  money  and  may  prevent,  in  after 
life,  the  abuse  of  the  possessions  of 
money  values  or  wealth. 

The  remote  results  in  connection  with 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work  are  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  enumerate.  The  effect 
that  this  kind  of  training  and  direction 
will  have  upon  the  life  and  practices 
of  the  future  man  and  home  builder  is 
certainly  promising,  but  somewhat  in- 
definite. The  fact,  however,  that  the 
influence  of  this  work  bears  upon  the 
thought,  conduct  and  industrial  life  of 
the  individual  through  life  and  influ- 
ences others  all  long  life's  pathway  is 
not  the  least  of  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  benefits  received  from  this 
type  of  work. 

Leadership.  In  every  state  of  the 
Union  there  are  from  one  to  forty  peo- 
ple devoting  all  of  their  time  to  the 
leadership,  organization  and  direction 
of  the  boys  and  girls  into  agricultural 
and  home  economic  activities.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  also  a  score  of 
specialists  and  natural  leaders  who  as- 
sist the  state  forces  in  the  promotion 
and  reinforcement  of  the  work.  These 
state,  district  and  county  leaders  are 
usually  paid  from  funds  obtained  from 
a  number  of  different  sources — from 
the  Smith-Lever  act,  from  state  appro- 
priations, from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  from  the  local, 
county  or  city  government  and  some- 
times from  other  sources.  Prizes,  premr 
iums  and  general  awards  used  in  con- 


nection with  the  work  are  not  furnished 
by  the  state  and  federal  governments, 
but  are  usually  supplied  by  interested 
individuals,  organizations,  institutions 
and  commercial  concerns. 

Relation  to  Schools.  The  relation  of 
the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  to  the 
schools  of  the  state  and  county  should 
be  something  like  that  of  the  relation 
of  the  general  extension  activities  to 
the  larger  educational  institutions. 
Surely  the  legitimate  extension  work  of 
the  rural  and  village  school  lies  in  this 
boys'  and  girls'  extension  work,  which 
is  designed  to  translate  the  theories  of 
text  book  and  class  room  into  terms  of 
life  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  home. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  it 
is  impossible  to  teach  properly  the  sub- 
jects of  agriculture  and  home  econo- 
mics from  text  books  and  class  room 
alone.  Definite  efforts,  therefore,  need 
to  be  made  through  this  agency  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work  to  help  the  young 
people  to  put  into  immediate  practice 
the  truths,  experiments  and  laboratory 
results,  not  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  day's  lesson,  or 
even  while  the  lesson  is  being  taught. 
Surely,  then,  every  farmer  and  farmer's 
wife  will  be  interested  in  seeing  that 
the  school  in  the  village  neighborhood 
makes  an  effort  to  thus  link  up  the  book 
and  class  room  education  through  this 
extension  with  the  home  and  the  farm 
life. 

Special  report  and  briefs  from  the 
field  reports  in  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  covering  the  calendar  year  of 
1915  for  the  Northern  Central  and 
Western  States : 

Mssachusetts :  One  of  the  many  club 
projects   conducted   in  Massachusetts 
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during  the  past  year  was  the  100  day 
poultry  club  project.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty  members  of  this  club  com- 
pleted all  the  work  required  by  the 
state  leader. 

The  champion  of  this  club  member 
secured  822  eggs  from  his  ten  hens  dur- 
ing the  100  day  period,  with  total  re- 
ceipts of  $20.55.  The  work  was  done 
at  a  cost  of  $5.59,  thus  giving  him  a 
net  profit  cf  $14.96,  or  a  profit  of  $1.50 
per  hen.    The  380  members  managed 


for  the  project  period,  5857  hens  ;  total 
number  of  eggs  laid  during  the  period 
was  311,280,  an  average  of  53.15  per 
hen.  The  total  receipts  for  the  380 
members  was  $7709.48.  The  work  was 
conducted  at  a  total  cost  of  $4057.66, 
with  a  net  profit  of  $3651,82,  or  an  aver- 
age net  profit  per  hen  managed  through 
the  contest  of  100  days,  was  62%  cents. 

Kansas.  The  Glenwood  Mother- 
Daughter  Canning  Club,  Leavenworth 
County,  canned  during  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  season  over  2000  quarts  of 
home-grown  products.  The  club  was 
made  up  of  11  mothers  and  11  daugh- 


ters, who  met  in  a  social  group  once 
a  month,  and  in  addition  to  this  studied 
the  follow-up  instructions  and  can- 
ning work  together,  by  teams  and  by 
groups.  The  champion  Mother-Daugh- 
ter team  canned  88  varieties  of  canned 
products.  The  second  highest,  69 ;  third 
highest,  77.  A  rural  local  church  was 
used  as  a  meeting  place  and  as  the  cen- 
ter for  the  demonstration  work.  The 
Mother-Daughter  Club  is  only  one  of 
the  many  club  projects  conducted  by 


Mr.  Hall  of  Kansas,  who  is  the  co-oper- 
ative leader  representing  both  the  state 
college  and  the  II.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  connection  with  this 
work. 

Pennsylvania:  Berke  County,  the 
champion  corn  club  members.  Thomas 
C.  Wilhelm  of  Bethel  made  a  yield  of 
100  bushels,  from  which  a  net  profit  of 
$54.25.  His  cost  of  production  was 
$20.'83. 

James  Krause  of  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty made  a  yield  of  80  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre  with  a  net  profit  of  $31.  One 
hundred  acres  of  corn  farmed  on  the 
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same  intensive  basis  would  have  made 
a  net  profit  of  $1300. 

Roy  Kobb  of  Montgomery  County,  in 
his  pig  club  work,  showed  a  gain  of 
282  pounds  in  the  175  day  period,  durs 
ing  which  period  he  made  a  profit  of 
$13  on  the  one  pig  or  hog. 

Howard  Troxel  of  Exeter  made  70.6 
bushels  per  acre  at  a  profit  of  $25.23. 
It  cost  him  $29.72  to  produce  this  crop. 
If  farming  100  acres  at  the  same  rate, 
this  boy  would  have  made  $2523  in  a 
single  summer  season. 

Amy  Latham  made  960  pounds  of 
tomatoes  in  her  garden  plat,  consisting 
of  1-20  part  of  an  acre,  or  at  the  same 
rate,  of  17,200  pounds  per  acre.  Her 
net  profit  on  this  small  plat  of  ground 
was  $6.50,  or  at  the  rate  of  $130  profit 
per  acre. 

Long  Island :  A.  B.  Graham,  director 
of  extension  work,  School  of  Agricul- 
tuie,  Long  Island,  employed  Mrs.  Nellie 
F.  Snyder,  formerly  a  demonstrator  in 
home  canning  with  the  boys'  and  girls' 
work,  to  put  on  a  definite  campaign  in 
home  canning  work  on  Long  Island, 
beginning  July  1,  1915.  During  a  pe- 
riod of  three  months,  Mrs.  Snyder  con- 
ducted 93  canning  demonstrations  with 
a  total  attendance  of  5517,  the  average 
attendance  at  each  canning  demonstra- 
tion being  59.  One  hundred  letters  from 
people  who  attended  the  demonstrations 
and  had  tried  out  the  recipes,  instruc- 
tions and  directions,  give  definite  testi- 
mony to  the  success,  not  only  of  Mrs. 
Snyder 's  demonstrations  and  work,  but 
also  as  to  the  use  of  the  government's 
printed  recipes  and  instructions  being 
used  in  the  national  home  canning  club 
work,  and  is  referred  to  as  the  "cold- 
pack"  method  of  canning,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  com- 
pletely sterilized  in  a  single  period  of 
time.  Mr.  Graham  states  that  not  a 
single  report  has  come  from  the  field 
from  these  5517  people  who  attended 


the  demonstrations  to  the  effect  that 
the  method  was  impractical  or  that  they 
could  not  succeed  with  the  recipes. 

Minnesota:  Harold  Benner,  the  cham- 
pion pig  club  work  member,  made  a 
score  of  79.9  in  the  state  contest.  His. 
pig,  from  the  time  the  boy  took  charge 
of  him,  showed  an  average  gain  of  1.96 
pounds  per  day.  During  the  pig  con- 
test the  boy's  records  show  that  he  pro- 
duced pork  at  a  cost  of  3.9  cents  per 
pound. 

The  Boys'  Club  at  East  Grand  Forks-  ' 
last  year  sold  between  200  and  300 
bushels  of  seed  corn  under  the  4-H 
label.  A  very  interesting  incident  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  this.  The 
corn  had  been  tested  and  approved  by 
the  local  leader.  They  had  such  a  good 
sale  for  their  corn  that  one  of  the  boys- 
got  a  little  too  anxious  and  sold  somo 
corn  that  was  not  first  quality.  The 
rest  of  the  boys  found  this  out,  and  made 
him  feel  that  if  he  was  to  be  a  member 
of  their  club  he  must  sell  nothing  but 
the  very  best.  The  corn  was  sold  at 
$4  a  bushel.  From  report  of  T.  A. 
Erickson. 

Wyoming:  Charles  Lamberson  of 
Landor,  Wyoming,  made  a  yield  of  70' 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  one-eighth  acre,, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  560  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  one-eighth  acre  made 
the  boy  a  net  profit  of  $80.65. 

Clyde  Berger  of  "Wheatland,  Wyom- 
ing, champion  of  the  Pork  and  Crop 
Production  Club  work,  and  covering  a 
period  of  16  weeks  of  club  work.  The 
boy  made  a  net  profit  of  $5.31  on  the 
one  hog  at  a  cost  of  $9,53,  estimating 
the  value  of  the  hog  at  market  price 
of  7  cents  per  pound.  The  total  profit 
from  the  boy's  one-eighth  acre  of  corn 
after  feeding  part  of  the  corn  to  the 
hog,  was  $10.95. 

State  Leader  I.  L.  Hobson  of  Wyom- 
ing reports  75  percent  of  the  state  en- 
rollment beginning  work  has  completed 
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all  work  outlined  in  the  club  projects, 
made  out  reports,  written  the  story  and 
forwarded  same  to  the  state  office 
through  the  local  leader. 

North  Dakota:  The  largest  yield  of 
corn  grown  by  a  club  member  during 
the  rather  backward  season  was  90 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  second  high- 
est was  83%,  the  third  highest  74% 
bushels.  This  was  based  on  the  mature 
air-dried  corn.  The  state  of  North  Da- 
kota is  divided  into  two  sections,  north- 
ern and  southern.  The  above  yields 
were  made  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
state.  The  highest  yield  in  the  corn 
club  work  of  the  northern  section  was 
50%  bushels,  at  a  net  profit  of  $75. 
One  hundred  and  ninety-five  club 
groups  in  North  Dakota  not  only  en- 
rolled, but  actually  started  work  rep- 
resenting an  enrollment  of  over  1047. 
Forty-two  percent  of  them  completed 
all  the  field  work,  282  of  them 
completed  all  the  activities,  including 
exhibits,  making  out  crop  records  as  re- 
quested by  the  state  leader.  During 
the  year  the  state  leader  conducted  85 
canning  demonstrations,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  4444.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-one  field  and  special  demonstra- 
tion meetings  were  held  during  the  year 
and  34  club  fairs  and  festivals. 

Illinois:  The  boys'  and  girls'  club 
work  for  the  state  of  Illinois  was  start- 
ed late  in  the  summer  by  Mr.  James  H. 
Greene.  Ten  groups  of  clubs  were  or- 
ganized with  a  total  enrollment  of  1163 
who  actually  started  work.  Seventy- 


one  of  these  members  completed  all  ac- 
tivities, including  making  records,  writ- 
ing stories,  etc.,  as  requested  by  the 
state  leader.  During  the  canning  sea- 
son 14  canning  demonstrations  were 
held  with  a  total  attendance  of  1870, 
Twenty-six  other  field  meetings  and 
demonstrations  were  held  and  four  f airs- 
and  club  festivals  were  conducted.  The 
estimated  market  value  of  all  club  pro- 
ducts in  the  state  in  the  year  was 
$2554.73,  at  an  outlay  of  $977.77.  This- 
is  exclusive  of  Cook  County  work. 

The  largest  piece  of  club  work  in  the 
state  was  done  by  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward J.  Tobin  of  Cook  County,  Illinois, 
Superintendent  Tobin  has  as  assistants 
five  country  life  directors,  who  lead 
the  educational  and  club  activities  of 
the  county.  Each  country  director  is 
in  charge  of  about  five  townships  and 
is  employed  for  twelve  months.  Super- 
intendent Tobin  has  477  clubs  with  an 
enrollment  of  4854.  Three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  members  com- 
pleted the  work  and  filed  reports  with 
the  superintendent.  The  canning  club 
canned  15,308  cans  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables valued  at  $3063.  The  value  of 
all  club  products  in  the  county  was 
$28,507.60.  Five  thousand  dollars  was 
spent  for  district  leaders  for  follow-up 
work  during  the  summer  season.  Su- 
perintendent Tobin  visited  personally 
on  the  home  plot  over  half  of  the  entire 
enrollment  in  his  county  during  the - 
growing  season. 
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FEBRUARY  NEWS  NOTES 


With  talks  by  members  of  the  faculty, 
Townshend  Literary  Society  opened,  the 
semester  Monday  night,  Feb.  13,  with 
a  mixer  in  Townshend  Hall.  Professors 
Paul  L.  Vogt,  Donald  J.  Kays,  Yerle  C. 
Smith,  J.  I.  Falconer  and  Frederick  W. 
Ives  spoke.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  this  semester :  Walter  D. 
Hunniaut,  president ;  Harvey  H.  Smith, 
vice  president;  Rei  Duprey,  secretary; 
Harold  W.  McChesney,  treasurer; 
Ralph  S.  Christen,  censor;  Lewis  L. 
Guard,  critic. 

□□□□□□  • 

Prof.  J.  Warren  Smith,  head  of  the 
department  of  meterology  arid  director 
of  the  weather  bureau  in  Columbus,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the  division  of 
agricultural  meterology,  a  new  depart- 
ment of  the  weather  bureau,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
course  in  meteorology,  which  is  the 
only  course  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
will  probably  be  discontinued,  accord- 
ing to  Dean  Alfred  Vivian  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Prof.  Smith  was  president  of  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  Science  during  the 
past  year  and  was  master  of  the  Uni- 
versity Grange  for  two  years.  He  is 
■a  member  of  the  newly  organized  Ohio 
State  Scientific  Society  and  is  director 
of  the  division  of  climatology  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment.  Station 
at  Wooster.  He  is  considered  the  lead- 
ing authority  in  the  country  on  agricul- 
tural meteorology.  He  is  a  member  of 
Sigma  Xi,  honorary  scientific  society. 

Innovations  in  the  weather  bureau 
service  which  are  due  to  Professor 
Smith's  work  in  Columbus  are  the  tele- 
phone service,  by  which  weather  reports 
can  be  obtained  by  calling  any  tele- 
phone  exchange  in  the  ,?tate,  the  issu- 
ance of  warnings  of  cold  waves  to  deal- 


ers in  perishable  fruits  and  the  flood- 
warning  service.  Before  coming  to  Co- 
lumbus in  1898,  Professor  Smith  served 
as  head  of  the  New  England  and  the 
Montana  divisions  of  the  weather  bu- 
reau. 

Professor  Smith  has  been  connected 
with  the  university  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  He  served  as  special  lecturer  in 
meteorology  from  1900  until  1909,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  St  Louis  by  the 
weather  bureau.  The  folowing  year, 
at  the  request  of  the  University,  he  was 
moved  back  to  Columbus,  assuming  the 
position  of  professor  of  meteorology  at 
the  University  in  addition  to  his  duties 
with  the  weather  bureau. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  division  of 
agricultural  meteorology  at  Washing- 
ton will  be  to  study  the  effect  of  climate 
on  plants  and  to  continue  investigations 
which  Professor  Smith  has  started  re- 
garding the  effect  of  rainfall  and  tem- 
perature on  the  final  yield  of  crops. 
The  weather  bureau  will  work  in  co- 
operation with  agricultural  experiment 
stations. 

□□□□□□ 

"Some  farmers,  and  especially  some 
farmers'  sons,  have  the  misconceived 
idea  that  people  of  the  cities  regard 
them  with  contempt.  C  onsequently  they 
feel  mistreated  and  become  discon- 
tented," said  Prof.  William  L.  Graves 
in  his  lecture  on  "Country  Life  and 
the  Poets,"  before  the  winter  course 
students  in  the  Horticultural  and  For- 
estry Building.  "The  truth  is  that  the 
importance  of  country  life  has  been  dig- 
nified an(l  made  immortal  by  the  great- 
est American  and  English  poets." 

Professor  Graves  spoke  of  the  infer- 
iority of  New  York  City  in  social  im- 
portance as  compared  to  the  great 
wheat  fields  of  the  Western  states,  and 
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emphasized  the  fact  that  there  would 
be  no  great  cities  if  it  were  not  for 
the  country. 

□□□□□□ 

"Our  Favorite  Sires"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  round-table  discussion  of 
the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  at  the  judg- 
ing pavilion,  Feb.  16.  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Plumb  of  the  department  of  animal  hus- 
bandry presented  a  plan  to  the  club 
for  the  financing  of  a  new  sheep  build- 
ing, as  there  is  already  a  sum  of  $500 
raised  for  that  purpose. 

A  short  business  meeting  was  held 
and  the  following  men  were  elected  to 
office  for  the  next  semester  :  President 
office  for  the  present  semester:  Presi- 
dent, Walter  D.  Hunnicut;  vice  presi- 
dent, H.  B.  Marshall ;  secretary,  William 
M.  Montgomery ;  treasurer,  Earl  S.  San- 
tee.  Plans  have  already  been  started 
for  a  horse  show  in  the  spring. 

□□□□□□ 

Prof.  Arthur  G.  McCall  has  resigned 
as  head  of  the  department  of  agronomy, 
after  serving  in  that  position  ten  years. 
He  will  leave  the  University  at  the  close 
of  the  present  collegiate  year  to  take 
charge  of  investigation  work  at  the 
Maryland  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. In  addition,  he  will  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  each  year  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  where 
he  held  a  fellowship  during  his  leave 
of  absence  last  year. 

The  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
the  oldest  in  the  country,  has  a  special 
appropriation  from  the  state  for  the 
study  of  soils,  in  addition  to  the  regular 


federal  allowance.  Professor  McCall  is. 
interested  in  research  work  which  he 
has  begun  at  Ohio  State.  In  addition,, 
he  will  direct  graduate  student  work. 

Professor  McCall  was  graduated  from 
the  University  in  1900  nd  for  four  years 
after  graduation  was  employed  in  the 
United  States  bureau  of  soils  in  Wash- 
ington. He  was  editor  of  The  Weekly 
Lantern  in  his  senior  year,  being  one 
of  the  few  agricultural  students  who 
have  held  that  position.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agronomy.  He 
has  written  several  textbooks  and  a 
number  of  papers  dealing  with  his  re- 
searches. 

□□□□ED 

The  largest  class  ever  initiated  into, 
any  Grange  at  one  time  was  that  in- 
stalled by  the  University  Grange  at 
the  Horticultural  Building,  Wednesday,. 
February  9.  The  class  comprised  200,. 
secured  as  the  result  of  a  membership 
campaign  carried  on  several  weeks  ago. 
Among  the  number  were  50  girls. 

Both  the  first  and  second  degrees, 
were  given,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
will  be  given  at  a  later  date.  The 
team  from  Canal  Winchester  Grange 
was  in  charge  of  the  work.  L.  J.  Tabor, 
master  of  the  State  Grange,  and  other 
officers  will  be  present  when  the  re- 
maining degrees  are  given.  Thomas  D. 
Phillips  of  the  department  of  rural  eco- 
nomics, is  master  of  the  University 
Grange. 
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Facts  for  Feeders 

Year  by  year  Hogs  are  the  most  profitable  crop  on  the  average 
farm.  Most  years  corn  is  the  cheapest  and  best  home-grown  feed. 
There  is  a  Bumper  Crop  of  corn  this  year,  much  of  it  is  soft.  Soft  corn 
makes  poor  pork  and  Expensive  Gains,  but  Soft  Corn  and 

Swift's  Digester  Tankage 

(60  per  cent  Protein) 

Will  make  Big  Money  for  careful  feeders.  If  you  want  impartial  testi- 
mony, asks  Prof.  Plumb,  then  write  us  for  Free  Sample  and  Prices. 

ADDRESS 

Swift  &  Company 

CHICAGO 


SEEDS  OF  QUALITY  j 

FOR  THE 

FIELD,  LAWN 
AND  GARDEN 

"We  have  our  usual  good  stocks  of  ALFALFA,  SOYBEANS,  CLOVERS,  | 
CORN  and  other  field  seeds. 

Our  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  PLANTS  and  BULBS  are  se- 
lected with  the  same  care  that  has  built  our  large  trade  in  FIELD  SEEDS.  | 
Write  for  our  1916  Seed  Book  and  Price  List. 

The  Wing  Seed  Company  j 

Box  V,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio. 
 — — .  — jj 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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One  Way  to 
Make 
Money- 
Ship  your 
Cream  to 
the  Old 
Reliable 
Cream 
buyers. 

Cash  every 
shipment. 

THE  OHIO  DAIRY  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Tlease  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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Ask  Winkler? 


Anything  About  Life  Insurance 


F.  N.  Winkler,  Special  Agent  Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co. 

409  WYANDOTTE  BUILDING 


"Quality  in  Feed  Is  Economy  in  Feeding" 


100  LBS. 


24%PR0TEIN  7%FATj 
|=  >,        9%  FIBER  § 

'  f6eUbikomm^ 

C,NCINHATI.  ?' 


UNION  GRAINS  is  nothing  but  a  scientific 
mixture  of  pure  feeds.  It  has  the  strength, 
bulk,  variety  and  palatability  necessary  to  pro- 
duce maximum  milk  flow  and  keep  the  cow 
healthy. 

UNION  GRAINS  is  used  on  herds  belonging 
to  the  U.  S.  Government — on  state  institu- 
tional farms  everywhere — by  the  largest  dairy 
establishments  in  Ohio. 


Write  for  sample,  prices  and  our  booklet  on  "Economical  Feeding." 


THE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


I'lease  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL   STUDENT   when   writing  advertisers. 
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HIGH  ST.  AND  EUCLID  AVE.    5  Minutes'  Walk  from  O.  S.  U. 

WEEKLY  RECEPTION 
THURSDAY  EVENINGS 

BEGINNERS'  CLASS 

Will  Organize  Beginners'  Glass 
Wednesday  Evening,  Feb.  23 

Tuition:  Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $5.00; 
Ladies'  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $4.00.  Tuition  can  be  paid 
$1.00  per  week  until  paid. 

PROF.  H.  J.  GUERR         Business  and  Residence  Phones:  Auto  8584;  Bell,  N.  1759. 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  CAN  BE  HAD  ANY  HOUR,  AFTERNOON  OR  EVENING. 

Private  Lessons    $1.00 

Per  Term  of  Six  Lessons   5.00 

We  guarantee  to  teach  you  to  dance  in  one  terms  of  Private  or  Class  Lessons. 

Academy  can  be  secured  for  Private  Parties,  Fraternity  Hops,  Card  Parties,  Etc. 
No  extra  charge  for  card  tables. 


[aji  11111:11111  ■■■■■■(■■■■An  ■■■■■■■  ■■[■■■■iiiiimciiiiiiii^b] 


|  At  your  service  for  choice  cut  j 
|  'flowers,  corsage  work  and  floral  \ 
|   decorations.  e 

Block  Floral  Co. 

!  College  Shop.  j 

}   Citizen  11496.  North  3439.  j 

!  Fifteenth  and  High.  I 

13  ■  i  ■  ■  ■  i  ■  i  ■  i  ■  i  ■  i :  i  ■  i  u :  1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  ■  1 1 1 1 1  ■ ;  iiiiiiiii:niiuiniininiuiiii!^tl 


fi]  in  l  inn  1 1 1 1 1  ■■■■■■in  mi  minim  r^j 

I  Alumnus  | 

e  Get  back  in  touch  with  college  = 

I  life  by  reading  "Rambles  'Round  \ 

j  the  Campus,"  by  Melvin  Ryder,  [ 

{  Editor  1914-1915  Daily  Lantern,  j 

e  Fifty-one  snappy  sketches  with  a  \ 

E  punch.  : 

i  Try  this  sample  :  "If  steamboats  = 

e  require  nine  feet  of  water  to  run,  = 

j  a  highbrow  could  navigate  easily  = 

j  in  a  heavy  dew."  = 

\  Regular  price,  $1.00.  [ 

\  In  combination  with  March  to  [ 
e  June  issues  of  "The  Student,"  \ 
1   $1.25.  { 

=  In  combination  with  year's  sub-  = 
|   scription  to  "The  Student,"  $1.70.  [ 

El  i  n  ■  ■  ■  ■  i  ■  ■  ill  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  i  ■  ■  i  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ii  ■  ■  1 1  ii  i  ■  i  ■  ■  ii  ■  i  ■  ■  i  ii  l  ■  ■  1 1  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  1 1  ■  ■  1 1 1  ■  i  |T]i 
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Goodman  Brothers 

JEWELERS 


No  98  North  High  St 


OUR  SPECIAL 


:$ 


25  HighStTailors  $25 


For  Young  Men 


::  Citizens  3796;  Bell,  Main  1590 


166  North  High  Street 


Progressive  Advertisers  Reach  15,000 
Agricultural  Leaders  and 
Progressive  Farmers 

Through 

Association  of  Agricultural  College  Magazines 

Composed  of 

Cornell  Countryman  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Agricultural  Student  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Iowa  Agriculturist  Ames,  Iowa. 

Illinois  Agriculturist  Urbana,  Ilinois. 

Purdue  Agriculturist  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Progressive  Agriculturist  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

Wisconsin  Country  Magazine  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Penn  State  Farmer  State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

For  space  and  rates  in  all  eight, 

Address  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 
New  Year  Dancing  Calendar 

NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 
647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:    Citz.  4431;  Bell,  Main  6189. 

Beginners'  Classes:    Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  23rd. 

Private  Lessons  afternoon  and  evening.   Juvenile  Class 

Saturday  afternoon. 

Tuition:  Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons.  S5  ;  La- 
dies, $4;  private  lessons,  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Tuition  can  be  paid 
SI  per  week  until  paid. 

Advance  Class  Monday  evening. 
Assembly  Night  Thursday  evening  (hall  plan). 
Assembly  Night  Saturday  evening  (front  Hall). 
Pavilion  open  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  (admis- 
sion free). 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY. 
827  Oak  Street. 
Citizens  Phone  7105 

A  stricth'  private  place  for  Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Club 
Dance  Correctly  Dances. 


The  Grand  Prize,  highest  honor  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  awarded  to  the 


UNDERWOOD 

The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

14  EAST  LONG  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Please  mention   THE   AG  RICFLTl'IS  A  L   STUDENT   when    writ  ins;   m-I  v.  ri  i-.-rs 
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Get  Out  Your  Work 
on  a  Typewriter 


The  student  who  uses  a  typewriter  can  preserve  his  notes  in  read- 
able form — a  great  help  in  after  years.  As  students  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  you  should  secure  an  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter  now. 
After  graduation  you  Avill  need  this  machine  for  your  correspondence  and 
for  3rour  records.    Write  for  a  new  booklet,  "A  Lesson  in  Operating." 


L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

87  NORTH  THIRD  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


J.S.CLARKK 

1436-37  N.  HIGH  ST.  and  Pies 


*T*AKE  advantage  of  the  following  one  year 
subscription  combination  offer: 

Breeder's  Gazette  (alone)  $1.00 

Breeder's  Gazette  and  Student   1.75 

Ohio  Farmer  (alone)  50 

Ohio  Farmer  and  Student   1.20 

The  Field  Illustrated  (alone)     1.50 

The  Field  Illustrated  and  Student   1.75 


"BILL  "  The  Students  Barber 

THE  BARBER  attheStudentsBldg- 

Vet.  '18  OHIO  UNION. 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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EMERSON  ACADEMY  OF  DANCING 

HIGH  AND  WARREN  STREETS. 
|    Advanced  Class — Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 

!    Beginners — Every  Tuesday  evening.    (Special  rate  to  college  and  high-school  stu- 
dents.) 

j    Matinee  Dancing — Thursday  afternoons,  beginners   2   till  3   o'clock;    privilege  of 
remaining  from  3  ill  5  for  advanced  class. 
Assembly  Night  every  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
Friday,  College  and  High  School  Night. 

Cordial  invitation  extended  to  college  and  high  school  students.    Information  call  \ 


MARGARET  A.  NADDY 

Residence,  Citizens  11958;  Bell,  North  4164;  Academy,  North  5902. 
Private  lessons  by  appointment.  Tuition  may  be  made  in  payments. 


If  You  Have  Your  Photo  Made 


By  the  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS.O. 

It  will  please  you  best. 

We  excel  in  large  Fraternity,  Society  and  all  styles  of  groups. 
SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES 


]  !i  azDa_jL_j[ 


The  one  place  around 
the  campus  where  you 

...CONFECTIONERY...  eat  and  drink. 


HENNICK'S 


UNIFORM 
REMODELING 

Second -Hand  Uniforms  for  Sale 

laps,  Service  Stripes  and  Pants  Stripes  Made 
While  You  Wait. 

DEY  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING .  . .  $1.00 
PBESSING   25c 


SAM  ROSEN,  1574  N.  High 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO. 

Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

AUTO  REPAIRING 


624  N.  HIGH  ST. 


COLUMBUS,  O. 
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ORR-KIEFER 


199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


"Jast  a  little  better  than  the  best" 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


C0LVMBV5,0.    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  — RIGHT 


MARZETTI 

Restaurant 

1548  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


We  Bake  Our  Own  Pies 


STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 


YOU'RE  WELCOME  AT 

BROSMER'S 

TWO  STORES 

1591  N.  HIGH  ST.,  Opp.  E.  Eleventh  Ave. 

Bell  N.  1746,  Citz.  3596. 
1735  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  Cor.  Fourteenth  Ave. 

Bell,  North  3932. 

Phone  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  We 
aim  to  please. 

Home-made  Baking,  Ice  Cream  and  Ices  and 
Fine  Candies. 


Hats,  Shoes, 


Maddox  &  Kilgore  Furnish 


HIGHLAND  ELEVENTH 


mgs 

for  College  Men 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 


AT  ANY  PRICE 


SUITS  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT,  FROM  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 

Please  mention   THE  AGRICULTURAT 


MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  Rallying  Place 

1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opp  E.  11th  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 

JTUDENT   when   writing  arlyprtY-era, 
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UNIVERSITY 
BRED  SWINE 

The  Ohio  State  University  main- 
tains a  herd  of  swine,  including 
Divro c  -  Jersey,  Berkshire  and 
Laige  Yorkshire  breeds.  We  se- 
lect and  breed  with  special  care. 
We  sell  no  culls  for  breeders.  We 
offer  a  limited  number  of  selects 
during  the  year.  For  further  in- 
formation address 

DEPARTMENT  OF 

ANIMAL 

HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦MM 

-4- 

They  Win  on  Merit  J 

For  Purity,  Strength 
and  Keliability 

I  Cki  Hansen's  Danish  ;j 
I  Dairy  Preparations  | 

(  BUTTER  COLOR 
DANISH^  CHEESE  COLOR 

RENNET  EXTRACT 


Lactic  Ferment  Culture 
Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Rennet  Tablets 

are  the  LEADERS  and  indorsed  by 
most  of  the  Prize-Winning  Butter  and 
Cheese  Makers. 

HANSEN'S  means  QUALITY 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.  Vl 

Box  1208.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Z 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS  ^ 
>  FRIEND 


A  REAL 

POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  tull  perfectly  clean  in  5  minutes. 
No  -wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  introduce.    Catalogue  Free. 

BLUFFTON  MFC  CO.  BOX  67BLUFFT0N,  OHIO. 


A  Remedy  for  All  Live  Stock 

A  standardized  coal-tar 
disinfectant,  lice-killer, 
animal  dip. 

Alivays,  the  Same 
Destroys  disease  germs, 
fcures  skin  troubles.  Usei 
rand  endorsed  by 
""SO  Agricultural  Colleges 
Our  guarantee  is  liberal  and  positive:  "If  Zenoleui 
not  all  we  say  it  is  or  what  YOU  think  it  ought  to 
you  can  have  your  money  back." 

Use  Zenoleum:  Get  more  milk;  more  pork;  more  w  . 

and  mutton;  more  eggs;  more  work  done:  more  profit. 
Prices,  postpaid:  8oz.25c: 
qt.  50c;  gal.  51.50.    Ask  for 
our  1915  free   Live  Stock 
Insurance  Policy. 
Zenner  Disinfectant  Co., 
Lafayette  Ave. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
USE  ZENOLEUM  LICE 
JjEtt  Fofi  POULIRY 


Don't  miss  the 
Special  March 
issue  devoted 
to  Horticulture 


A  MONTH  Buys  a  VISIBLE  WRITING 

L.  C.  SMITH 

Perfect  machines  only  of 
standard  size  with  key- 
board of  standard  uni- 
versal arrangement — has 
Backspacer,  Tabulator, 
two  color  ribbon,  ball 
Bearing  construction — 
every  operating  conveni- 
ence. Five  days'  free 
trial.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  and  special  price  FREE. 

H.  A.  SMITH 

548—231  N.  Fifth  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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Cottonseed 
Meal 

DIXIE  BRAND 

(Standard)  i 
Tagged  38.62  to  43%  Protein.  , 

BULL  BRAND 

(Selected) 
Tagged  41  to  43%  Protein. 

FORFAT  BRAND 

(Average) 

Humphreys  Godwin  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

— «■ — «■ — » — ■« — « — >■ — » — " — " — ■• — " — ■■ — » — "b 

Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im-  r. 
ported  Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 

MAPLECREST 

BREEDS  THE  BEST 

OUR  RECORDS  PROVE  IT 


Length  of  Record,  365  Days.  Lbs   of  Butter 

Name  of  Cow.  80  %  Fat. 

Banostine  Belle  De  Kol  . ..  1,322.92 

High-Lawn  Hartog  De  Kol   1,247.92 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  Flora  Hartog   1,232.63 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  Spotted  Annie   1,226.27 

Daisy  Grace  De  Kol   1,203.50 

Maple  Crest  Pontiac  Girl   1,109.41 

Spotted  Ann  Daughter....   1,088.75 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  De  Kol  Lady   1,018.43 


All  of  these  great  cows  were  bred,  reared  and  developed  at  Maplecrest  Farm 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Telephone  connection  between  Farms  and  Office 


Office  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


Farms  at  East  Claridon,  O. 
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Testing  12,000 
Holstein  Cows 
in  a  Year 

The  Texas  champion  cow,  Pauline  Calamity  Burke,  is  the  champion 
officially  tested  milk  cow  of  Texas,  with  a  record  for  twelve  months  of 
16,384.9  pounds  of  milk  and  655.45  pounds  of  butt  erf  at.  She  was  three 
years  old  and  had  just  dropped  a  calf  when  the  test  started.  This  regis- 
tered purebred  Holstein  cow  by  her  performance  indicates  the  possible 
profit  from  dairy  farming  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  as  her  total  feed  cost 
was  $103.51  and  net  income  $635.83,  not  counting,  of  course,  labor  and 
depreciation.    Investigate  the  big  "Black-and- Whites." 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

F.  L.  Houghton,  Secretary.  Box  154,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


2000  Pounds  Three  D  Grains 
Will  Produce  More  Milk  than 
2600  Pounds  of  Gluten  Feed 

Do  not  take  our  word  for  it,  but  write  to  the 
N.  J.  Exp.  Sta.,  New  Brunswick,  N,  J.,  for  a 
copy  of  Bulletin  No.  204,  which  shows  in  a  60- day 
test  500  lbs.  Distillers'  Dried  Grains  produced 
65  lbs.  milk— 4.06  lbs.  more  butter  fat  than  650 
lbs.  Gluten  Feed.  A  ton  of  Three  D  Grains  will 
cost  you  fully  $5.00  less  than  2600  lbs.  Gluten 
Feed,  and  will  produce  about  $5.00  more  milk  or 
butter.    Every  ton  you  feed  is 

$10.00  More  Profit  for  You 

Gluten  Feed  averages  29.5%  protein  and  fat  com- 
bined, Eagle  3  D  Grains  averages  46%%  protein 
and  fat  combined,  or  one-half  as  strong  again  as 
Gluten  Feed. 

After  feeding  several  cars  of  Corn  Three  D 
Grains.  J.  N.  Wisner,  Warwick,  N.  Y.,  writes : 
''Before  feeding  vour  D.  D.  D.  Grains  I  was 
feeding  Buffalo  Gluten  and  Wheat  Food,  changed 
to  the  Grains  and  Wheat  Feed,  and  my  cows 
increased  in  their  flow  perceptibly — nearly  forty 
quarts  of  milk.    I  was  milking  thirty  cows. 

Analysis  and  actual  feeding  tests  prove  our 
claims.  Ask  your  feed  dealer  for  Three  D  Grains, 
or  if  he  will  not  supply  you,  write  us  for  prices 
is  any  amount  from  500  lbs.  up. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 


Rats  and  Mice  Eat  the  Meat 

Out  of  Oats  and  Corn  and 

Horses  Get  the  Husk 

4Bfei>  UNIVERSAL 
JW  AND  MOUSE 
CAT CHE 


CAUGHT  51  RATS  ONE  WEEK 

Trap  resets  itself;  22  inches  high. 
Will  last  for  years.  Can't  get  out 
of  order.  Weighs  7  pounds.  Twelve 
rats  caught  one  day.  Cheese  is  used, 
doing  away  with  poisons.  This  trap 
does  its  work,  never  fails  and  is  al- 
ways ready  for  the  next  rat.  When 
rats  and  mice  pass  device  they  die. 
Rats  are  disease  carriers;  also  cause 
fires.  These  Catchers  should  be  in 
every  school  building.  Rat  catcher 
sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $3.  Mouse 
catcher,  10  inches  high,  $1.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

H.  D.  S WARTS,  Inventor  and  Manu- 
facturer Universal  Rat  and 
Mouse  Traps, 
BOX  566,     -     -     SCRANTON,  PA. 


BOX  577,  BLANCHE  STER,  OHIO. 
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How  Many  Cows  Can  You  Milk 
in  An  Hour? 

With  two  B-L-K  Milkers  one  man  can  milk  26  cows  in  an  hour 

They  are  easy  to  handle  and  great  money  savers. 
^  Dust  and  dirt  cannot  get  into  the  machines  at 
milking  time  and  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and 
sterile. 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  grade  milk  and  a 
method  of  reducing  your  milking  cost,  write  today  for 
our 

Illustrated  Book  FREE 

It  gives  you  valuable  information  on  producing 
certified  milk  easily  and  in  the  cheapest  way. 
Burrell  (B-L-K)  Milkers  Drop  us  a  postal  today.    The  booklet  is  Free. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

503  Albany  Street,  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 
Manufacturers  also  of  "Simplex"  Cream  Separator  and  other  "Simplex"  special- 
ties—"The  Best  in  the  World." 


GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
machine,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar  or 
outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


H  a  n  d  s  o  me  ornamental 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,00  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.  Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Please  mention   THE  AGRICULTURAL   STUDENT   when  writing  advertisers 
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LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR"  | 

— "without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly,  ffif; 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 

W.  E.  Spann,  of  Shelbyville 's  famous  "Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while  $j|s 

speaking  of  his  Eg 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

Storms,  wiud  and  weather  cannot  destroy  "Perfect"  Silos.  Cs 

Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel  ffiS 
rods.    Absolutely  fireproof.    Guaranteed  not  to  crack.    Write  for 
illustrated,    descriptive   booklet   giving   the    opinions   of  leading 

farmers  and  dairymen.  N3& 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.      Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet.  fig! 


The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

General  Sales  Agents,  Hocking  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 


THE  FEED  THAT  FATTENS 


High  Grade  Cottonseed  Meal 


Get  our  prices  before  you  buy 


The  WM.  A.  BURNETT  CO.,  TstaM^Tif^8  Louisville,  Ky. 


Guaranteed  To 
Every  Scale 
It  Reaches. 
What? 

==^£23=  "  or — your 

money  back.  Only  3  "Do's' 
'Don'ts."  It's  also  the  best  dormant 
spray  for  larvae,  eggs  of  insects  and  fungi. 

.Easily  prepared,  easily  used.  Noburning  no' 


Made  from  APOLLO- KEYSTONE 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets, 
the  most  durable,  rust-resisting 
sheets  manufactured. 
These  sheets  are  imequaled  for 
Silos.  Culverts.  Tanks,  Roofing. 
Siding  and  all  exposed  metal 
work.  Look  for  the  Keystone. 
Send  today  for  our  '•Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEjIT  &  TIN  PLATE  CO. 
General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 


New  Edition  .(SSL)  of 
"Modern  Silage  Methods"/ 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 

chanters—  tells  facts  about  every 
type  of  silo— heme  made,  stave, 
brick. cement, tile, metal, pit, 
etc. Tells  best  for  your  needs 
—impartial  suggestions  for 
making  most  Drofits. 264  pages 
-10  page  indes— Copyrighted 
Nov.  19 14, co vers  41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book;  it  beats  all 
previous  editions.   Write  today. 

Mailed  for  10c.     Mention  this 
paper.  Sj|ver  Mfg  Co ^  SaIen)  q 
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The  Publications  of  our  Service 
Bureau  and  other  departments  should 
be  on  the  desks  of  all  agricultural 
students.  These  publications  are 
helpful  and  they  are  free.  Study 
the  plant  food  problem  from  every 
angle.  Address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Publicity  Department,  Boston,  Mass. 


J 


An  Equitable  Adjustment 

As  to  there  being  an  equitable  adjustment  of  cleaning  service  and 
cleaning  cost  in 


Indian  in  Circle 


Cleaner  and  C/eanser 


in  every  package  110  one  wil1  dispute,  at  least  no  one  who  has  ever 

given  it  a  thorough  and  fair  trial.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  investigate  Wyandotte  Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  if 
you  have  not  already  done  so. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  your  regular  dairy  supply  house. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 

It  Cleans  Clean. 
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Heavy  Mail  at  Hickory,  N.  C. 


International 
Harvester 
Cream 
Separators 
Lily — Primrose 

DO  you  realize  the  great  interest  there  is  in 
modern,  profit-building  dairy  methods  just 
now?  At  a  big  Farmers'  Union  Meeting,  comprising 
18  counties  in  North  Carolina,  20  of  our  booklets, 
"Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying,"  were  passed  through  the 
crowd  from  man  to  man.  Those  desiring  copies  were  asked  to 
write  to  the  Catawba  Creamery,  Hickory,  North  Carolina. 
In  25  days,  462  requests  for  booklets  were  received. 
Farmers  are  realizing  that  three  cows  with  a  good  cream 
separator  are  as  profitable  as  four  without  one.  A  good  separa- 
tor is  one  that  gets  all  the  cream  down  to  one  drop  in  each  gallon 
of  skim  milk.  That's  efficiency — and  that's  the  reason  for  the 
popularity  of  International  Harvester  separators, Lily  and  Primrose. 

Lily  and  Primrose  separators  skim  to  this  fine  standard  for 
years,  because  they  are  built  on  a  sane  design,  strong,  simple, 
reliable,  sanitary.  The  few  easy  adjustments  necessary,  anyone 
can  make.  The  single  automatic  oiling  arrangement  takes  caro 
of  every  bearing  and  sidesteps  trouble. 

"Facts  and  Figures  on  Dairying"  will  help  you,  too.  Write 
for  it  and  for  a  catalogue.  See  the  I  H  C  dealer  who  can  furnish 
you  with  a  Lily  or  a  Primrose  separator. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 
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Corn  Roots  As  They  Are— 

An  Actual  Photograph 

The  only  one  of  its  kind.  Taken  ten  days  after  the  last  cultivation,  show- 
ing the  upper  brace  roots,  lower  brace  roots  and  the  long  roots  which  feed  and 
develop  the  stalk  and  ear  growth. 


CORN  ROOTS  PRODUCED  BY  TOWER  CULTIVATION. 

A  steel  plate  was  drawn  four  inches  below  the  surface  under  a  full  grown, 
well  developed  stalk.  The  plant  with  several  hundred  pounds  of  dirt  attached 
was  then  lifted  out  and  immersed  in  water  and  the  dirt  slowly  washed  away 
from  the  roots,  leaving  them  in  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  ground.  Only 
about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  roots  are  shown,  as  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down 
on  one  entire  side  of  the  stalk  in  order  to  get  the  steel  plate  under  it. 

The  upper  brace  roots  are  the  strongest  and  come  last.  They  are  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  stalk  on  the  ear.  The  next  lower  are  the  brace  roots, 
which  support  the  plant  while  it  is  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  The  lowest  set 
are  the  roots  which  nourish  the  stalk  and  ear;  they  are  all  within  four  inches 
from  the  surface  and  are  twenty  inches  and  more  in  length. 

Save  the  Roots— Increase  the  Yield 

This  photograph  shows  how  to  increase  the  yield,  as  Deep  Shovel  Cultiva- 
tion cuts  off  the  roots,  shuts  off  the  nourishment  and  stunts  the  plant. 
Can  you  not  see  this  plainly? 

Surface  cultivation  kills  the  weeds,  conserves  the  moisture,  saves  the  roots, 
makes  the  corn  ripen  earlier  and  increases  the  yield  per  acre. 

You  are  assured  of  clean,  productive  fields  every  time  if  you  use  the  TOWER 
SYSTEM  OF  SURFACE  CULTIVATION. 

THE  J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

TOWER  CULTIVATORS 

MENDOTA,  ILL. 
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Settle  the 
Silo  Question 


-and  settle  it  for 
1.  Do  away  with 
repairs,  with  tightening 
lugs  and  adjusting  of 
hoops.    Know  that  your  silo  won't  blow 
over.     Be  sure  of  perfect  silage  at  all  times, 
Suild  the  worryless,  efficient 


A  Natco  Silo  and  a  Natco  Barn 
mean  Permanency  and  Prosperity. 


Natco  Everlasting  Silo 

"The  Silo  that  Lasts  for  Generations" 

Its  hollow,  vitrified,  clay  tile  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture  —  they  preserve 
the  silage  sweet  and  juicy.  The  dead  air  spaces  in  the  wall  resist  frost— making 
the  silo  for  severe  climates.  The  continuous,  reinforcing  bands  laid  in  the 
mortar  hold  it  in  a  grasp  of  steel.    It  is  a  silo  of  efficiency,  and  a  silo 
you'll  be  proud  of.    Send  for  our  silo  catalog  describing  it  fully. 
Also  get  our  splendid  rew  book,  "Natco  On  The  Farm,' 
describingother  farm  buildings  made  of  Natco  Hoi 
Tile  and  just  as  efficient.    Both  books  free.  We 
have  many  farm  building  plans  to  submit,  and 
will  help  you  solve  your  building 
problems,  free.    What  are  you      TlJcii inn  «al 
going  to   build?     Let's  hear  F*<H1U11«11 

Fire  Proofing 
Company 

1132  Fulton  Building 

N^SefSiforch.e  Pittsburgh     -     -  Fa. 

bars  laid  in  the  channel.  23  Factories  —  Prompt  Sllipmen; 


AM  Cushman  Weighs  Only  WM 

ySH.P  2  Cylinder  Only  320&sJ 
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These  are  the  only  light-weight  farm  engines. 
High  speed  and  throttle  governor,  with  perfect  balance, 
give  smooth,  continuous  flow  of  power  and  uniform  speed 

instead  of  violent,  irregular  explosions  and  fast  and  slow 
speeds  of  old-style  engines.  This  explains  why  Cushman  engines 
are  so  light  in  weight,   yet  more   steady  -  running  and  more 
durable  than  engines  weighing  four  or  five  times  as  much. 

Only  All-Purpose  Farm  Engines 

Besides  doing  all  regular  jobs,  Cushman  Engines  may  be  used  for  so  many  jobs 
heavy  engines  cannot  do.  4-H.  P.  is  original  binder  engine,  also  used  on  corn  binders  and 
potato  diggers.  8  H.  P.  used  on  hay  balers,  corn  pickers,  etc.  15  H.  Po  weighs  780 
lbs.;  20  H.  P.  only  1200  lbs.,  for  heavy  duty. 

Cushman  equipment  is  much  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
farm  engines.    Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Schebler  Carburetor. 
20  H.  P.  has  gear-driven  high  tension  Magneto.   Cooled  by  forced 
water  circulating  system,  permitting  all-day  run.  Moving 
parts  enclosed  and  run  in  bath  of  oil.     Run  at  any  speed- 
speed  changed  while  running.     If  you  want  a  real  farm 
m     engine,  to  run  without  trouble 
Cushman  Engines     1    and  do  all  your  work,  you  need 
abutntheyhare'  the  Cushman.    Book  free. 

cheap "nuTe   M   CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 


-Cyl.  8H.P. 
With  Clutch  I 
Pulley 
Weight 
320 
lbs. 


long  run. 
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WHY  CO-OPERATION  PAYS  MOST 
MONEY  FOR  CREAM 

Because  We  Pay  the  Freight  and  Give  the  "Tenths" 

See  the  value  of  the  "Tenths"  to  William  J.  Ayers,  Morrow,  O.,  who  shipped  us 
during  November,  1915,  as  follows : 


With  the  "Tenths"  Counted. 


Same  Without  "Tenths"  Counted.        ■  ■ 


Cream 

Test 

Fat 

Cream 

Test 

Fat 

November    1 . . 

.  39.5 

24.2 

9.55 

November    1 . . 

.  39 

24 

9.36 

5.. 

.  37.4 

24.2 

9.05 

5.. 

.  37 

24 

8.88 

10.. 

.  35.8 

23.0 

8.23 

10.. 

.  35 

23 

8.05 

IS. . 

.  39.9 

22.6 

9.01 

15.. 

.  39 

22 

8.58 

..  "  20.. 

.  40.7 

26.5 

10.78 

20.. 

.  40 

26 

10.40 

26.. 

.  39.6 

22.8 

9.02 

26.. 

.  39 

22 

8.58 

55.64  53.85 
Mr.  Ayers'  "Tenths"  gained  him  1.79  pounds  of  fat,  worth  $0.53.    We  paid 

"Freight"  back  to  him  on  6  cans  at  15c,  equal  to  $0.90. 

We  sent  him  a  check  for  $17.53.  $17.53  divided  by  53.85  equals  32.5c.   At  Elgin 

average  price,  his  "Tenths"  and  "Freight"  paid  him  32.5  minus  29.9c,  equals  2.6 

cents  above  Elgin.     SHIP  US  YOUR  CREAM. 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Company 


1 1 1 1 1 


4  I  I  I  I 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO — ZANESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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COLVMBVS,  OHIO. 
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Why  Suffer 
Losses  from 


Hog  Cholera? 


For  prevention,  use  "544." 

If  your  herd  has  been  exposed,  is  infected  and  sick  with  cholera, 
treat  them  with  "544." 

"544"  is  a  chemical  subetance — not  a  serum  or  virus — and  is  admin- 
istered hypodermically. 

No  dangers  of  producing  abscesses — of  new  centers  of  infection — 
of  abortion — of  stopping  growth  or  development. 

Another  good  endorsement  below : 

Cherokee  Co.,  Iowa.  July  25.  1915. 

The  Thiele  Laboratories  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  your  treatment.  Thiele's  "544." 

.1  have  been  with  the  hog  cholera  all  my  life  from  boyhood.  I  have  seen  when  we  have 
raised  the  nicest  bunch  of  hogs,  that  dreaded  disease,  cholera,  come  and  take  them  away 
without  asking  you  to  say  yes  or  no.  In  tlie  year  1913,  I  was  taking  care  of  both  herds, 
father's  and  mine.  We  had  the  best  we  ever  owned,  and  cholera  came  and  we  had  the  time 
of  our  lives,  when  cholera  put  the  poison  in  their  blood  and  called  them  to  their  resurrec- 
tion.   Our  work  then  was  to  set  the  dreaded  disease  on  fire,  ashes  to  ashes  and  dust  to  dust. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  right  here.  I  had  one  sample  pair,  $500.00  each;  what  did  chclera 
do  ? — took  them  for  almost  nothing. 

In  1913.  I  called  the  Assistant  State  Veterinarian  out.  He  could  not  do  anything  for  me. 
I  says  to  myself,  I  will  have  to  be  my  own  doctor,  I  guess.  So  I  have  been  studying  for  a 
Vet  in  my  spare  time. 

I  have  been  using  serum  and  virus  for  a  short  time  and  know  what  it  will  do,  but  was 
not  quite  satisfied  with  it.  When  I  would  buy  a  few  pigs  I  would  have  to  vaccinae  then; 
right  away  or  cholera  would  get  them.    Why,  cholera  was  under  their  feet  all  the  time. 

When  I  first  saw  and  heard  of  your  treatment.  I  stood  and  looked  and  says,  "I  am  going 
to  do  it."  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  use  it  in  northern  Iowa.  What  I  will  say.  I  have  lost 
hundreds  of  dollars  by  cholera  serum  and  virus,  I  have  lost  not  one  cent  with  Thiele's  "544." 
The  sick  ones  are  now  brought  back  to  earth  with  Thiele's  "544"  instead  of  going  to  their 
resurrection. 

My  herd  numbers  over  one  hundred  now,  protected  with  Thiele's  "544,"  the  saver  of 
your  swine. 

I  believe  the  serum  and  virus  has  seen  its  days,  which  are  getting  shorter  as  the  years 
ro11  on-  J.  L.  RADDLE. 

If  interested,  or  further  information  is  desired,  write  for  free  booklet  to 

THE  THIELE  LABORATORIES  CO. 

407  Hartman  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Are  You  Going  to  LetThis  Woman 
Beat  You  in  Business  ? 


QHE  lives  in  Southboro,  Mass.  Her 
^  father  died,  leaving  her  a  home,  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  an  acre  of  land. 
Did  she  start  taking  boarders  or  be- 
come the  village  seamstress'?  Not  a 
bit  of  it. 

She  promptly  made  up  her  mind  to 
make  that  acre  yield  her  a  liberal  liv- 
ing; and  each  year  tuck  away  a  snug 
sum  in  the  bank. 

She  promptly  got  in  touch  with  our 
Boston  office,  and  in  quick  order  had 
plans,  specifications  and  an  estimate 
for  two  of  our  greenhouses,  each  30x151 
feet. 

Then  she  went  to  one  of  the  ' '  Old 
money  bags"  of  the  town  and  told  him 
what  she  proposed  to  do,  and  asked  for 
a  loan  equal  to  her  heritage.    She  had 


every  detail  of  the  scheme  so  carefully 
thought  out,  and  so  logically  presented 
that  the  money  was  promptly  forth- 
coming. 

In  two  months  the  houses  were,  up, 
a  good  responsible  grower  employed, 
carnation  plants  bought  and  planted, 
and  the  business  in  full  swing.  Her 
first  year  yielded  a  most  convincing 
profit.  Today  her  carnations  bring  a 
premium  in  the  Boston  market. 

To  line  up  her  success  would  be  to 
say:  She  does  whatever  she  does  just 
a  little  better  than  the  other  fellow. 
And  that,  after  all,  is  the  keynote  of 
any  success. 

Don't  this  woman's  results  start  your 
thoughts  greenhouseward?  Want  facts 
and  figures?  Don't  hesitate  to  ask  us 
any  and  all  the  questions  you  want. 


SALES  OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

42nd  St.  Bldg.  Tremont  Bldg.  Franklin  Bank  Bldg.  Rookery  Bldg. 

ROCHESTER  CLEVELAND  TORONTO 

Granite  Bldg.  Swetland  Bldg.  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 

MONTREAL 
Transportation  Bldg. 

FACTORIES:  Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  111.  St.  Catharines— Ontario 
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SIX  THINGS 


SYSTEM 

GRAIN  STORAGE'  \ 
a\WATER  TOWKRS  k 
-SILOS  ¥& 


THAT  A 


POLK  SYSTEM  SILO 

WILL  DO  FOR  YOU 


T 

H 

E 


"They  are  not  built  of  pieces 
and  they  cannot  go  to  pieces." 


1.  A  POLK  SYSTEM  monolithic  con- 
crete silo  on  your  farm  will  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  corn  crop  40%. 

2.  Besides  providing  your  cattle  with 
an  appetizing,  succulent  food  throughout 
the  winter  months,  it  will  make  and  keep 
them  healthy. 

3.  It  will  enable  you  to  keep  on  feed- 
ing YOUR  stock  when  less  thoughtful 
farmers  have  run  short  on  feed  and  are 
forced  to  sell  at  a  loss. 

4.  A  POLK  SYSTEM  silo  will  give  you 
a  return  of  6%  on  an  investment  of  $5000 
for  an  actual  expenditure  of  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  $5000. 

5.  It  will  keep  on  giving  you  this  re- 
turn as  long  as  you  live — and  longer. 

6.  It  will  give  you  100%  satisfaction; 
for  it  will  never  warp,  rot,  crack,  burn, 
blow  over,  nor  waste  away. 

There  ought  to  be  a  POLK 
SYSTEM  SILO  on  your  farm. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


Polk  Genung  Polk  Co.,  Fort  Branch,  Indiana 


GRAND  PRIZE 

(ONLY  HIGHEST  AWARD) 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 


Likewise  at 

St.  Louis,  1904  Buffalo,  1901 

Paris,        1900  Chicago,  1893 

And  every  world's  exposition  since  1879 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York       29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


